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We have been so fortunate as to obtain a Cots- 
wold Buck lamb, from the flock of Mr. Sotham, of 
Albany, New York. Mr. Sotham, it will be recol- 
lected, brought over from England some of the 
choicest stock of the country, such as Hereford 
Cattle, Cotswold Sheep, &c. &c. The Herefords, 
notwithstanding the reproach which the friends of 
the Durhams assiduously throw upon them, will one 
day become highly prized among stock growers— 
indeed the very war which the breeders of Dar- 
hams *ke upon them is an indirect admission of 
their merits. The Cotswold Sheep are a variety 
allied to the Dishleys, being a long wooled, open 
fleeced, broad backed, and wide breasted race—ex- 
cellent for mutton, and wool suitable for worsted 
fabrics. The lamb which we have is a first rate 
one, and we are much indebted to the judgment of 
our friend Sanford Howard, in selecting so good a 
specimen of this variety of sheep for us. We 
mean to raise a flock of mutton giants, so as tu have 
something to give a flavor to our sawdust, if we 
should prosper in our enterprise. 





Singular Freak in a Farrow Cow. 
Mr. John Morrill, of Winthrop, had an excelient 
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his whole crop of hay, and lose the use of his land 
for one entire season, and thus entail starvation upon 
himself and cattle, would be likely to succeed to 
his satisfaction. Soch disappointments are too 
often passed to the account of “book farming,” 
when, in fact, it is only the result of a want of 
common sense. Experiments may be risked, efien 
with success and profit, by those who are able to 
sustain a failure, which it would not be prudent for | 
others to attempt, But it does not follow that. much | 
valuable information may nut be derived from them 
if they are conducted within the capacity and means’ Know ye not that ye are Men? 
of those who would be benefited by them. If you | Know ye not that ye are men, 
had.a worthy neighbor who should tell you, per-| Ye laboring thyongs of earth? 
sunally, that he had received great advantage from | Must ye be told and told again 

‘ ; and Toilare worth? 
a certain new mode of culture which he had prac- | ———. ’ 
tied upon his soil, you would believe him of course | _ es * on up 
If he should write the same upon a piece of pa per, When noble Reahere a 
yoa would consider it the same and equally true and Aad Weak tad’ Rask 
valuable. Now if he should prepare this for thel — 
press, and let it go Oyt to the world through sowie | 
truthful agricultural journal, that thousands ‘and | 
tens.of thousands might be benefited by it, it would | 
lose nothing, and would be equally entitleteto, — 
credit. In this way the results of experiments are 


agriculture. And how shall we better avail eur- 
spent so much time and learning in classifying the 
different plants'of the vegetable kingdom and plac- 
ing them in the soil best adapted to promote their 
growth, would confer upon us, than by weekly 
perusing the journal that contains the accounts of 
their suecegsful experiments ? Ww. 
Augusta, Nov., 1844. 


From the Barre Gazette. 









For have ye not a heart within, 

And soul an sense as they? 
xl more—have ye vot toiled to win 
Whe bread ye eat to-day? 
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despise your sunburnt hands— 
rd and brogyn. with toil, 
That hav égnade fate, the forest lands, f 


a 


selves of the benefits which these men, who have_ 


| hog-deer, the spotted deer, 





ninth week, again 2 Ibs. less, or only 15 lbs. a day. 
Ot the linseed cake, they also eat about one-third 
les$ than the other lot, and yet they increased in 
weight 56 stone 6 lbs., or 20 stone more than the 
others, 

|“ Thus the cold and exercise in the field caused 


the one lout to convert Mere ef their fued into dung, 
the other more of it into mutton, " 


“The absence of light has also a material inii- 
, ence upon the effects of food in increasing the size 
,of animals. Whatever excites attention in an ani- 
inal, awakens, disturbs, or inakes it restless, appears 

to increase the natural waste, and to diminish the 
effect of food in rapidly enlarging the body. ‘The 
jrapidity with which fuwls are fattened in the dark, 
js well known ty rearers of poultry. In India, the 
habit prevails of sewiug up the eyelids of the wild 
and other wild animals, 
| when aetted in the jungles, with the view of taming 


j}and speedily fattening them. ‘The absence of light | 
indeed, however produced, seeins to soothe and quiet 
, all animals, to dispose then: to rest, to make. less 


ym 


food necessary, und to induce them to store up 
more of what they eat, in the form of fat and muscle, 
“An experiment inade by Mr. Morton, on the 


ter, of quiet,and of the absence. of light aponthe 
quantity of food eaten, and of mutton produced from 
It. 

“Five sheep of nearly equal weights, were fed 


feeding of sheep, shows the effect at once of shel- | 


——— Sle 


is found penetrating the surface of the earth, 


whence, together with water, it is taken up by the 
sponcioles, and passed throdgh the roots and stem 
|into the leaves ‘of plants. Im the leaves of plants, 
during the presence of light, carbonic acid suffers 


chemical change-~its..oxygen, being thrown ont, | 


whilst the carbon, “at the same time entering into 


co:nbination with water, is retained, and appropriat- | 


ed to the foraiation of the organs of the plant; and | 


thus the carbon of the first plants is derived from | 


that portion of carbenie acid which, mingled with | 
,Atmospheric air, is found penetrating the earth, Un- | 
| der natural circumstances, only a given quantity of | 
,carbonic acid, in a given tine, can thus be obtained | 
by plants; and since some plants require more than | 
| others in equal times, and more than the quantity to | 
be readily obtained from the atmosphere, nature has 
| provided an additional supply of carbonic for tl 


,eIr 
| support. This supply is derived from the 


I I decay or | 
slow combustion of the first or inferior plants. 
like manner 


season. 

If, when uninterrupted, the progress of nature is 
in accumulating organic richness, her wealth may 
be expected to be found. With two grand deposits 
of partially decayed organic matter we are acquaint- 
ed: the one being upland, as in the forest, to which 
ithe significant name of mould has been given—the 
| other being Jow Jand, as in the swamp, receiving the 
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ceed $4 for the dress throughoot, hat, boots, and all. 

The latter costing $40 at least, including great 
coats and umbrella, and very cheap too. The one 
farm has cost, with all buildings complete, say #6 
per acre; while the other has cost #50 per acre. 
, The former is out of debt, and Jays aside his money 
, or lowns it on interest; the latter has hard work to 
_ pay his interest money, after meeting all family ex- 
) benses. Take courage, then, my distant and inland 
readers, and envy not your neighbors who live, ae 
you May erroneously sappose, in the enjoyment of 
| superior advantages, A Buckere. 


| [American A griculturist.] 





| From the Albany Cultivator . 

Letter from “Down East.” 

| Mrssns Eprrors—I believe that you thve a cor- 
respondent to your truly valuable paper, from every 
| State io the Union but this, and for lack of a more 


= | mleresting writer to fill this vacancy, I take advan- 


tage of a leisure evening to tell you a little about 
the part of the country | live in. And firstly, as to 
locality. If you will take a map of the State of 
Maine, and glance at the north-eastern portion of 
said state, that tract of Jand formerly known as the 
“Disputed Territory,” you will see in the first range 
from the east line of the State, about forty miles 
north of Houlton, a township with a capital D in the 
middle of it, Well, in that township, only two 
miles from Fort Fairfield, so celebrated in the an- 
nals of the Aroostook war, lives your humble servant. 
Doubtless some of your southern or western readers 
will wonder what there can be to write from such an 
out of the way corner, that can interest any body 
“out in the world,” as we term it. But] can assure 
you that this place is not so devoid of objects of at- 
traction as one might suppose. In the first place 
there is some comfort in being far enough east to 
have a fair view of sunrise, and then I am only half 
a dozen miles from the “jumping off place ;” the 
eastern end of this lower world. Then again there 
are yet to be seen by the curious traveller, the iden- 
tical stump on which some time in the course of the 


In | aforesaid Aroostook war, in the times that tried 
' the decay of plants of one season tur- | inen’s soles, sat one of our soldiers, the unfortunate 
nish food for the support of others in the coming | Bassett, when he cut his thumb making a pudding 


stick, for which he now receives a pension of seven 
dollars per month, and the house in which our Land 
Agent was captured, while sleeping soundly opon 
that feather bed, to enjoy which, he had left the 
“posse” sleeping upon boughs at the Fort, and had 
crossed the river into the enemy’s country. The 
road too, upon which we travel inte this country, is 
quite a natural curiosity, and [-think would rival any 


each witha pound of oatsa day, and as wach tur- | name of muck. Mould and muck are terms which 
pips as, thev chose to eat. Que was fed inthe open | especially appertain to agriculture, and so expres-| gives such a spirited description in her Jetters.— 


Lair, two in an open shed—one of thea being con- | sive are they of the state in which the partially de- | The gridiron bridges, generally the dread of travel- 
‘fined in a crib—two more were fed in a close shed | cayed substance of plants exist im mature, that the | 


cuw, which had brought him a calf regularly every Aad dene ihe aha 
year, and gave milk until calving. Last year she 


was suffered to go farrow. During the winter she 


of the Michigan roads of which Miss Martineau 





brought before the public and their utility tested, so — c? 
that what is wrong in theory or pernicious im prac- Wihat! clo ye fear the hanghty gazes"! 9° - 





Of men in vichareay? 
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became dry, without any apparent reason or cause, 
as she was well fed and regularly milked. She 
went dry about eight weeks, when she was turned 
to grass, supposing she would make good beef. 
She soon gave indication of coming to milk again, 
and on trying her it was found that she had again 
become a new milch cow, and has continued to give 
milk ever since, though not so abundantly as she 
formerly did. How do you account for such a freak 
in the dairy ? 





German and Brazilian Fens, 


We were pleased with seeing a pair of German 
Hens, the other day, which Mr, Eaton, our worthy 
publisher, obtained from a friend in Massachusetts 
this fall. They are a large, stately fowl, ,of a 
greenish black color, have little or nocombs. ‘Their 
heads are furnished with beaks more hovked than 
common hens—more of the crow form. They are 
reputed to be good layers. The Boston Mercantile 
Journal has the following relative to this breed of 
hens and their eggs: 


“ We have received, from a subscriber, a couple 
of hen’s eggs of immense size—being a specimen 
of the productions of a breed of bens brought into 
this country from Guilderland a few years since, by 
Capt. John Deveraux, of Marblehead. They weigh 
3 oz. and 3-4 a piece, and measure 7 3-4 inches in 
circumference one way, and 6 1-2 the other. If 
any one has any larger hen’s eggs, bring them 
along! 

“ We learn that these Dutch fowls are of a large 
size, some weighing seven pounds a piece, may be 
easily=fattened, are delicate food, and first rate 
layers. Their eggs are usually one-third larger 
than those of our ordinary fowls. One of the hens 
which Capt. Deveravx brought home, layed 160 
eygs in so many successive days !” 


Mr. E. has also a pair of Brazilian hens, which 
are a large variety, mostly black, with their necks 
slightly streaked with white. We think these will 
be quite an acquisition to the hen department of this 
section of the country, and hope triend Eaton will 
succeed in raising an abundance of these “high 


tice may be rejected without incurring the expense 
and trouble of learning every thing by experience, 
which is a good school ‘or those only who wil! learn 
in no other. 

This prejudice, however, is fast giving way to 
better judgment, and it is fo be hoped the time is 
not far distant when all of this most useful class 
will be found as anxious to avail themselves of the | 
reading of a good agricultaral journal, as they have | 
been, formerly, to distrust its merits. If such a| 
course were uniformly pursued, such papers as are | 
worthy of being sustained would be better patron- | 
ized, and the publishers thereby enabled to secure 
the talents and researches of scientific and learned | 
men. Inno other way could such a vast amount 
of information which bas cost much time and money | 
to acquire, be brought so completely within the | 
reach of -every individual, And it is also most | 
effectually preserved from oblivion, as much of it | 
would otherwise die with its possessor, and leave | 
the world but little wiser fur its ever having been | 
known. | 





times have cast a shade over this most ancient and 


| diet is almost exclusively a vegetable one. 


as ' 
*Tis sai Mprive hath uot many days, 
Aad Riches fly away. ; 


Up heart and hand, and persevere, 
And overcome the scorn— 
The haaghty hate and heartless sneer 
Of thig world’s gentle-born! 


Fear not, Shrink not}to you is givén 
The guerdianship of Earth; 

And on the retord bookwf Heaven 
Ts writ your honest worth! 


Honor ‘yourselves—be honest! true 

“wad willing, firm and strong? 

Do well Whitte’éry ‘a Vv «de, 
Though praise may Tiager long! 


A high and holy werk is yours, 
Aird yours should hea fame 
That lives for age®and endures, 

Rayan the heew’o mame! 


Go—with your hands upon the plough, 
And the plough beneath the sed; 

Pity the heart that scorns, and bow 
Te nothing but your God! 





Keeping Cattle Warm, 
If we look abroad at the habits or necessities of 


| people, we find that as we advance from south to| 
It is true that the refined sentiments of modern | %°°th, the consumption of animal food increases.— 


n hot climates, under the tropics for instance, the 
Under 


honorable employment on earth, Nearly six thou- | Jatitude of forty or fifty. degrees, we require con- 
sand years ago Adam was employed as a gardener | siderable animal food—if we advance to the frozen | 


in the beautiful place called Eden, supposed to |regions of the north, wiale oil and bears’ fat, are | 


have been situated somewhere near the mouth gif | ANS Satan: Eee Sateries es You BENEy” “Tues 
gross materials, almost to the exclusion of vegeta- 


the river Euphrates. And all his descendants, bles, are there found indispensable to keep up the 
which compose the entire family of man, from that | necessary supply of nutrition and warmth. It has | 
till the present time, whatever has been their occu- | been long known both to chemists and observing 

sioner eniling, have eabeleted- wtéty déow' the |™™ that a cold atmosphere reqnires an extra quan- 
= a 8) ; 7 re ‘ tity of food to sustain life and healtlr; and this ob- 
fruits of the earth. But of !ate this most ancient | servation is just as applicable to the-eattle and 
and honorable employment has fallen into disre-| horses whose home is at our barns, as it is to our 
pute—is represented as being the most laborious | own species, If they ure kept warin—housed trom 


and Gichiseriet ine’6f alld “Scdubationdeb Hetering the storm, and shielded from unnecessary exposure, 
: a ee toe ee to toatl they wall need less fuod than if left unprotected 
but few of the social affections of life—and is en- ‘through the winter in the open yard. Ip point of 


gaged in rather as a resort to prevent starvation than economy then, as well as from kindliness of feeling 


from any good will or choice. To invent some way | 't is our interest to luok to the comfort of our stock, 


to enjoy the fruition of the labors of the agncu!- | The winter profit to'be realised from milch cows, ie 


z ; , _unquestionably much affeeted by their treatment in 
turist, by proxy, is the great desideratum of the age. } 








Germans” and Brazilians to supply those of his 
friends who may wish to obtain the breeds. 





For the Farmer. 


Book Farming. 

Mr. Houmes :—There has, formerly more than at 
present, am tinjust prejudice prevailed against ali 
attempts to promote the interests of agriculture by 
“ book” or theoretical farming. This prejudice has 
arisen, in most instances, from wrong premises. In 
some instances it has been the result of indepen- 
dence, or an aversion in those who are engaged in 
the practical operations of agriculture to being 
dictated by those who would direct its operations by 
proxy. Book farming [ understand to de sinply 
this: A written statement of facts in relation tothe 
most appropriate treatment for promoting the suc- 
cessful growth of the various plants comprising the 
vegetable kingdom ; and, also, in studying the hab- 
its and constitutions of the different breeds of ani- 
mals, and adapting each to the different latitudes, 
where they will be the most useful in supplying the 
wants of man, 

Now what can be more reasonable or gener- 
wus than for such men as possess the information 
and are willing to spend their time, and talents in 


: this respect, and .every..one. who would make the 
At present the farmer is looked upon, by all classes | inost of his cattle in this latitude, must carefully at- 
of trades and professions, as a sort of everlasting 


tend to their comfort. I copy the following remarks 
seal: estates or servant of cli himestftdeluded. tho’ | °™ the fourth part of Johnston’s Agricultural Lec- 
, an ; : tures, as particularly in pomt. These Lectures 
seldom deserving to be fed as well as the rest.) jave been much spoken of and much read, and fault 
And when these dignitaries undertake an appeal to | has been found with them on account of their sci- 
the vanity of human nature, by singing the pleas- entific character. There is, however, abundance ot 
ures of the farmer's life, we are furcibly reminded practical matter in them, that may be made availa- 
, F the “f a th [” his bird vie by every intelligent farmer. The extracts now 
of the story of the “fox and the crow. IS DIFC | torwarded for the Cabinet, will, I think, do'some- 
was once perched upon the branch of a tree, quite | thing towards.confirming thisassertion, | N.S 
out the reach of its.enemy, quietly devouring a bit | Burlington Co., N, J. 1 , 
of cheese. The tox, seeing there was no probabil-|, “ The degree of warmth in which the ammal is 
; . ‘ kept, or the temperature of the atmosphere in whieh 
ity of his making a meal of the crow, contrived, by | i; jives, affects the quantity of food which the ani« 
flattery, to get some of his cheese,, “ What beauti- | mal requires to eat... The heat of the animal isin- 
ful. feathers,” said Rainerd; “the most beautiful of 
the feathered tribe; if your song is equal to your 
plumage, it must be charming indeed.” At this the 
silly crow opened his mouth to sing and dropped 





hungry fox. So jong as this is the case, ‘no wonder | 


| 


the cheese, which was rapaciously devoured by the | that this heat is Produged 


that agticultdre is an employment to be studiously | | 


yo alge connected with its respiration, _ The more 
frequently it breathes, the warmer it becomes, and 
the nore carbon it throws off from its lungs. It is 
believed, indeed, by many, that the main purpose of 
respiration is to keep..up the beat of the-bedy, and 
very much inthe same 
y a slow combustion of 
t carbon which @seapés in the form of carbonic 
d fromthe longs: Place a man ina cold situa- 
tion, and he will ether starve,or he will find some 


way as in a common fire, 


}in'the dark, and one of these also was confined in a 
) crib, so as to lessen as mach as possible the qnanti- 
ty of exercise it.should ake, The increase of: jive 
weight in each of the five, and the quantity of tur- 
nips they respectively consumed, appear in the ful- 
| lowing table: 


Live Weight. | 2 
} 
1S 
iNov 18 Mar. 9. 








Unsheltered, 

Tn open shes, 

Do. but confined in cribs 
In close shed in the dark 
Do. but confined in cribs, 


&* Brom: this wule it 
pected :— 

“That much less—one-third less—turnips were 
|}eaten by the animal which was sheltered by the 
| open shed, than by that whieh was without shelter, 

while in live weight it gained four pounds more. 

| “That in the dark the quantity of turnips eaten 
| was one half less, and the increase of weight a lit- 
tle greater still. But that when confined in cribs— 
though the food eaten might be a little less— the in- 
| crease In weight was not so great. The animal, in 
fact, was fretful, and resticss in confinement, and 
| whatever produces this effect upon an animal, pre- 
vents or retards its fattening. 

“That the most profitable return of mutton from 
the food consumed, is when the animal is kept under 
shelter and in the dark, 

“Such a mode of keeping animals however, must 
not be entered upon hastily, or without due consid- 
eration. ‘The habits of the breed wust be taken in- 
to account; the effect of confinement upon their 
health must be frequently attended to, and abeve all 
the ready admission of fresh air and a good venti- 
lation must not be forgotten. By a neglect of the 
proper precautions, unfortunate results have fre- 
quently been ebtained, and s sound practice breught 
into disrepute.”—[ Farmer's Cabinet. 


108 
102 


181.7 (23.7192, 1.2 
| 129.8 27.8 1594 

108 | 130.2 |22.2 1238 
104 | 132.4) 28.4) 886) 


111_ | 131.3. 20.3, $86. 
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uppears, as we shuutd ave 
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{Irom the N.Y. Furiiér and Mechanic] 


Manures—the Law _~ Nature in their Produce 
tions, 


BY F. MORTIMER BUTLER. 


It has been truly said, that “all animal and vege- 
table substances are susceptible of being converted 
into manures ;” yet since there exists great diversi- 
ty of opinion respecting the state to which organic 
matters should be brouglit before applying them to 
the land, it .seeins advisable to take a view of the 
course pursued by nature in bringing lands to fertil- 
ity. 

It.is well known that the lower or bottom earth, 
obtained by digging deep pits as wells, consists 
mainly of itvorganic matters, as earths, metallic ox- 
ides, and some saline bodies; but the substances 
that we are to understand as being of organic ori- 
gin, are generally absent. In a heap formed of such 
bottom earth, we have a type of the probable state 
of our globe when first receiving the command to 
“bring fort.” The beautiful succession of “grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after its kind,” as ordered in that command 
will become apparent when we consider the subject 
more fully. 

The earthheap we pronounce to be barren, and 
in pature we may observe jands which, like the heap 
being deficient in organic mauers, arealso pronoun 
ced to be barren. Now, by the. term barrep thus 
applied, we are not to understand an incapability of 
the earths to sapport vegetation. 


lers, are the only decent part of our roads, The 
swatnpy places are mostly causewayed with logs 
laid lengthwise, and there they are now, some of them 


farmer has no need of borrowing from a sister sci- 
ence other names to express snch products by. Of 
What ase to him are the terms geine, humus, humin, | so rotten as to offer no resistance to the wheel's cut- 
homie aciil, &c.—terins that relate to the chemical | ting down through deep into the mire below, while 
identity of the-substances rather than to their me- | of the remainder, one end rears up most ambitious- 
}chanical state) of existence?, Mould refers him to | ly, ready to catch the horse or wagon of the unwary 
ithe fine, wealy,. crumbly state, and muck to the | traveller, while the other end 1s sunk into the lowest 
clammy, soggy state, in which the products of de-| depths of the “slough of despond.” But no descrip- 
caying vegetation may be found to exist. It is but | tion of mine can convey to you any idea of our roads, 
necessary that the farmer inquire through what nat- | and 1 can only say that! considered | “escaped a 
| ural Causes these two substances—mould and muck | great mercy,” as | once beard a person say, in oaly 
|—-are so dissimilarly produced, seeing that they | breaking one axletree in coming in this fall. Per- 
|both were once living vegetation. The principal | haps you will wonder at my choice in leaving the 
| facts relating to the decay of plants to be observed | cold regions of my native Kennebec, for the still 
jin nature are, first, the changes occurring to the | colder Aroostook ; thus jumping not exactly out of 
jleaves of trees,, to. grass, weeds, &c. lefi standing | the frying pan into the fire, but ont of the refrigera- 
in dry upland situations after the vegetation season | tor into the ice-house. But the cheapness and fer- 
jhas paseed. Those substances are found to dry up, | tility of the land,‘and the nearness of a good mar- 
break off, and fall to the surface of the earth, where | ket, offered sufficient inducements to lead me to 
lying loosely together, they are exposed to the free | pitch my tent here, and I have not as yet seen sbffi- 
action of the atmospheric air, with its varying ac- | cient reason to repent my choice. The State land 
companiments of heat and moisture. Decomposi- | can be bought here at 75 cents per acre, only one 
| tion commences externally, or at the surface of the | fourth of which is to be paid in cash, the remainder 
bodies, and they finally become reduced to a cram- | being payable any time within four years, in work 
| bly mass or powder, so nearly resembling earth in| upon the roads built for our own accommodation.— 
| appearance as to have given rise to the old adage, | ‘he soil, I presume from the representations of those 
“that all things are of the earth, and return to earth | who have travelled considerably through the eastern 
}again.” Since the organic. nature of this powder | States, is equal to any that can be found in New 
has been ascertained, the name of mould, or vege-| England. It is of four kinds—a light yellow, a choc- 
table mould, has been given to, it—the substances | olate color, a whitish gray, and in the cedar swales 


| from which it was formed being said to have moul- 
| cered away, The canse of this mouldering we find 
to be embraced in the conjoint action of atmospher- 
ic air, heat and moisture, during the free access of 
air. 

Secondly, the changes occurring to grass, weeds, 


which at times become so affected by the excess ot 
moisture that they lodge in a green state, settle 
down, heat, sweat, and finally become so matted 
together that atmuspheric air is excluded from the 
interior of the mass, while at the same tiine moisture 
is retained. Under these circumstances, decompo- 
sition commences internally, or within the body of 
the substances. The product of this decon position 
is the clammy, soggy mass called muck. . Again, in 
shallow ponds, ditches, swamjs, &c., where matur- 
ed vegetable matters falling in become covered 
with water to the almost entire exclusion of atmos- 
pheric air, a somewhat similar decomposition takes 
place, and mack is produced. The causes effecting 
these decompositions ure embraced in the conjoint 
action of heat and water, accompanied with but a 
very slight presence of atmospheric air, 

We have now noticed two distmet compositions 
occurring in nature—the one producing, mould, the 
other producing muck, These decompositions are 
chemical in their natere; and that we may under- 
stand them aright, it becomes necessary to inquire 
into the chemistry of thein, essentially so since the 
farmer has been led to consider all the decoinposi- 
tions naturally occurring to organic matters as be- 
ing the result of fermentation, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ee 


Dutch and Yankee Teams. 
All cannot live on-canals and railroads. What 





&c, growing in wet seasons, or in wet situations, | 


a black mucky substance, apparently as rich as barn- 
yard manure, lying above one of the other varieties 
of soi!. These different kinds of soil are all frequent- 
ly found in the distance of two rods, and we like to 
have them in close proximity so as to mix by har- 
rowing and plowing. The subsoil is generally gra- 
velly and rests upon a limestone ledge, set up edge- 
wise and so porous that the water, in a wet spell, runs 
down t :rough it as it would through a sieve. The 
consequence is that the land can never be wet, and 
is always fit to work upon iminediately after a rain. 
Another peculiarity is that it stands a drouth re- 
inarkably well, also. Why this should be, 1 don’t 
know, unless it be that the moisture, in a dry time, 
draws up from down in the ledge by capillary at- 
traction. The ledge appears to be in process of de- 
composition, and can in many places be shovelled 
with facility ; the soil is full of little pieces of slate 
or limestone, which upon being turned up and ex- 
posed tu the air, soon pulverize and disappear. The 
| sil is generaily pretty clear trom stone, although 
| there is now and then a stony spot, but there are no 
large boulders to be found. The great drawback 
upon this region as a farming country, is its Jiabili- 
ty to early frosts, but I think that all or crops ex- 
cept corn and beans, are as sure here as in Massa- 
chusetts, or the oldest settled parf® of Maine; that 
is, I think the frost does net injare us any more than 
the rust, drouth, &c., do there. And if we are so 
unlucky as to lose our crups every third year even, 
we are twice as well off as farmers in other parts of 
New England, for we can raise three times as much 
crop with the same labor in a good season, as they 
can. Wheat has been raised here on burnt land at 
the rate of more than forty bushels to the acre, and 
|oats at the rate of eighty. I am satisfied that no 
i part of New England can compare with our section 











then isto be done ?.. I spent the last summer and | f,- raising wheat, oats, rye, barley and potatoes.— 
autumn at. Venice, in Ohio. The wheat was brought | Tyo growth is generally, | believe a pretty fair indi- 
from 40 to 140 miles, in wagons drawn by four, and | égtinn of the soil beneath, and the trees here will 
sometimes six horses. Sixty bushels was not an | average about twenty feet taller than in Kennebee, 
uricommon load, and a carivan of some ten or} and large in proportion. The growth consists prin- 
twenty wagons wete often seen coming in together. | einally of rock and white maple, yellow birch, ash, 
‘The first thing tobe attended to on their arrival at pine, cedar, fir, spruce, and hackmatack, juniper or 
the mill: was'to: take the horses from the wagon, | jarch, as it is variously called. The birches are 
unship the feeding trough, bolt it upon the tongue | generally from three to five feet through, and | saw 


avoided. But when this heaven bora occupation | 
shall unfold her treasures, when science shall come means of warming hunself, Ue will probably take 
to her aid, when truth and justice shall be enlisted &Xercise, and by this means cause himself to breathe 


, . quicker!” But todo this for a length of time, he 
in her behalf, then will the people flock toher stand-| Oot be supplied <with more food. ‘For riot only 
ard, then will the praise of the ploughman be sung, | does he give off more carbon from his lungs, but the 


not in the spirit of flattery, by the art‘ul and design- | exercise hetakes causes a greater natural waste al- 








constantly acquiring new facts; to give the result of 
their successtul experiments to the public, that al} 
may be benefited thereby ? Many new expériments 
must be tried.and many disappointments metybefore 
the most -successful. method of practice is arrived 
at. Has the skillful chemist feiled & first, ‘second 
and third time to produce the result which he antic 
ipated, and succeeded upon the fourth trial, this last, 
only, is made public, ‘so- that all may be profited 
thereby without ineurrifig the éxpense of experi- 
menting.. Yet what is applicable to one class of 
plants or animals in one rey will not be ap- 
plicable to all, in all situations. A’ d much of the 
disappointment. which. is realized. by..those who 
would profit by the experience of others; isthe resu!t 
of not using sufficient discernment in a jing the 
different methods to the. proper time ooeeon. 
For instance, a wealthy agriculturist is solicited to 
give a statement of his individaal experience for 
the benefit of the community at, large, . He.states 
that an excellent and cheap method of ' 
worn-out lands is to plough ina succession of oe 
c and that oats, clover leys, &c., answer a 

be when treated in this manner. Now it does 
not follow from this, that if the man of less income 
and more immediate circumstances should bit upon 


| . 
ine. i ; d be, | 80 of the substance of his body. 
ing, but as the God of nature designed it shou! Yone dtedter the Witt 


. “So itis With all animals. © 
by theunited voice of every land from the shores of | ference between the: iemperatore”UF the bady and 


\he Atlantic to the western wave of the Oregon, “that of the atmosphere in whieh they live, the more 
and. from, the.frozen regions of the nowth to the fiod they requise to. “feed the lamp_ot -fe,”—to. 
sunny helde! of the south.” keep —y 7 Sarm, (hat je pad i oe iy the epture! 
‘att one feagof ing. depeed by, enging St lenin, vumeatge ot banat! 
in this employment ; the great and good are fast ‘eae, waamaseet fattening —— nightly 
appearing on your side, and their talents and Jearn-' dews and colds—and even of, closer covering to 
ing are being enlisted in your behalf. Cincininattis, | quiet _ gentle — of be wer 2 eneep, which | 
MT al : og Sd! - teed without restlessness, and quic atien. ; 
of ancient memory, was a farmer, and was.obliged,| “uy proper attention to the Ware oP his CERIor 
to unyake his oxen when xaliedto-serve hiscountry heen, therefore, is-of great’ practical: 
in its greatest exigency, ana whet he returned vic- | to the foeelar of srtenk, _ By keeping warn, he 
torious from the conquest, declined a reward of diminishes t Apentty. | food which is necessary. 
fifty. scres of land, .and.,retired rontentediy to bis '° sustain them, and eaves a larger portion for the 
other four, which made the allowance of “Roman above deduced from the- | 
cieen, by being wiry for « frend. Washyngton (0 theae Cal nly men 
was a farmer, and he often spoke of agriculture as. in which twent Se 
the first and great interest of his own much loved 








| From the first 


tdi’ 


The great globe 
itself was barren befere recewing the command to 
“ bring forth ;” and yet most nobly -has it brought 
forth in their happy succession—first grass, then the 
herb, and then the fruit tree, 

In like manner the barren’ heap ‘soon 
weeds, and-even grass. Upon the barren 


ces 
'd these 


quickly pass to maturity and die, leayi 
stance of their increase upon the surface of the 
éarth to enrich it. “Tt is fifus, through the presence 
of organic matters accumulated during the growth 
of the inferior, that the earth becomes the better 
fitted to give support to the supérior orders of vege- 
tation ; and although this process of matare imacce- 
mulating richpess 1s avery slow, one, pee neverthe- 
less, through it the land passes from barrenness to 
fertility—from a state wherein it bore grass ini 
ently, *to 

nobly. 
Dr. 8. L. Mitchell has: observed in his oration 


Sshuard i, hat hitherto the Society at New 

rk, in , that “hitherto 

ended Fedhidaed ip ant 

the yearly addition of a fr 
istence of ve 

phe Hiave continually 


" r than the cons 
hated Oy Ns prltetitn | 





up to your aid and dec for you. “The truths bx to ron ips, as many. 

ich he promulgated and. published to the world chose t, a lit 
te per upon as the result-of his own practi- > pint of barley wich sheen 
cal knowlddge; end may well forin a page in the same quantity of foot, -albthe,barley and 
hy of ees The-success {oo which erowned and mt 19 the.of saepies, por. day ofan | 
snr sold sad ne ene, tment i eat ek Pate 
intellect; learning and talents of tlie firstorder, may" + To the others, but after the’ third Week 
profitably: engage in investigating the science of 





this method to get rich in @ moment, and plough in 


2 lbs. of turnips each less in the day, and in the 


rem tithe orm ie re 

Masi Monee t ance 
bat aif inainly of ‘carbon “and the elemems of watét, the 
"per day, with'a Tittle! satjeer 
hay and salt; | Phe sheep in the field ep 
Cm 


bon?’ Not frém the éarth; for that in ay 







state is incapable of yielding it. fe 
rn eta Haar etite th the 
eee a i Phiten 


atmospheric air 


are already growing, and, if left..amdisturbed, will: 
the sub-. 


one wherein it can sipport the fruit tree’ 


she an h 
paver eer 


rife nd Cai zivee i 0 oak, te away he goes to 
ithe s ° wi 





“| for hig or 
: dinner, a] cents, 


- and breaktast,; The whole, together with berse- 


question, Sf 
bate 


therefore in a state of combination with oxygen”—4 
, Now carbonic acid, associated with 


ot the wagon, give a.few.-pounds ot hay to the 
horses, whieh wouldseon be devoured, then give 
them water, after which as much chopped feed with 
cut straw us.would satisfy weir appetite. Now a 
fire "would be made in the open air, water boiled, 
coffee made, bread and a cold boiled ham be taken 
from the wagon, ‘and a frugal but comfortable meal 
follow. No trouble -in precuring either milk or 
sugar for the coffee. A tea-kettle, coffee-pot, and 
tin cup, together with a common shoe-kmfe to slice 
the bread and ham, constituted all the cooking 
utensils necessary for the journey, After Uuswas 
accomplished, they soon turned in under the cover 
of the wagon, where upon the bags of wheat for a 
bed, or straw if dnloaded, the teamsters haye « 
{sweet night’s sleep. Arrived at Venice, «nd the 
wheat unloaded and payment received fort, they 
take in a few bushels of ship stuff sufficient to last 
to where they have left feed, at suitable distances 
froin home, to them through the entire journey 
each way ce the whole expense of the Journey, 
is the feed at pe mill, and perhaps a little hay a 
cut stfaw purchased on the road. 

P will how contrast this with another section of 
wheat-growing conn e within a circle of 30 
miles of the canal or raslroad depot, The farmer 

up his 30 bushels of wheat, hitches on his two 
red dollar span of horses, takes his two dollar 


house; st rsa bating of hay 
a Ocenia: gn oats, 25 cents; 
; cents to the .ostler for his 

ing at the mill, he takes the horses 
tavern, orders supper, lodging 


7 Arcivin 
fromthe wagon to 


keeping, &e. &c., $1.56. Perhaps he may drive 
akade, 31 ecnts for horse-feed antl creature corn- 
forts ; sin all @2) cout of ‘30> bashels 
whee er iewrer wild! ‘of the difference in‘ 





one which was cut down last year which measured 
five feet across the stump. The cedars are ve- 
ry large and plenty, and grow onas dry land as any 
we have, with Lirches scattered among them. A 
| missionary who is now visiting us, noticing that a 
spruce recently felled, looked very long, took the 
trouble to.measure it, and found it 130 feet in length. 
The greatest difficulty with this country, appears to 
be in the way the inbabitats manage the soil. I 
notice fliat & great dea) is seid now-a-days in the 
agricultural papers. ef rotation of cro , and I have 
seen “ecvers? shifts recommended, but none 
quite eytial to that adopted here. The first two 
| erops after clearing ave wheat; then they teke off 
two of oats, three of barley, halfa dozen of buck- 
wheat; aud then they willswear at the land ,be- 
cause it does not bear grass, This applies howev- 
er only to the blue noses, the aborigines of the coun- 
try, as yon might term them, who have been in qui- 
et possession of the conntry on the banks of the 
Aroostook unti) within four or five years, but are 
now fast clearing out as the Yankees come in end 
take possession of the country. But the length of 
my epistie admonishes ine that it is time to close.— 
So no more at nt. When the crops are thresh- 
‘ed, I will write something about the yield here. 
Grorerus, 








-Taxe Cane or vous Heavra. Wer Feer.— 
Some writer remarks that “we often see people 
trampling abowt in the mud, with leather soaked | 
through, and how often do such people when they 
return home, sit down by the fire side and pernit 


stockings or shoes, Can we then wonder at the 
coughing and barking, and rheumatism and inflaiw- 
mation, which enables the doctors to ride in their 
carriages? Wet feet produce affections of the 
th lungs; aud when such diseases have 





. ofatmers ; the tormer 
eur of pe they call jéats, ‘tinde in the 


\fainily, of cotton and wool, and costing not to ex- 





ta ace ‘the house is on fire,” er is not far 
0 hese re let us entreat our readers, no matter 
how healthy, to guard against wet feet.” 


their feet to dry, without either changing their, 
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From the Woonsocket (R. J.) Patriot. 
Visit to Meunt Vernon. 


The month of January, (last Jan.)was one 
of exceeding mildness and joes at the South ; 
resembling the iranslucid and bracing atmos- 

ere of our New England October, more than 
the cold and freezing civilities that villanous 
cold winter is accustomed to bestow upon us. 


Indeed, on some days, so balmy and fascina-| 


ting did the out-door world appear, that our 
love of Nature voluntarily enticed us from the 
Capital into the quiet of the country ; for con- 
fidentially, O reader, we spent this part of the 
calender very felicitiously at the city of Wash- 
ington, amusing ourselves in admiring the arch- 
itectural splendor of public edifices, poring 
over musty volumes in the Congressional libra- 
ry, and at times lounging about the Rotunda, 
alleries of the Senate Chamber and House of 
epresentatives. 

ut of the many pleasing and memorable 
associations cahtacted with our sojourn at the 
capital, and of the thousand and one recrea- 
tions about its beautiful environs, we can re- 
member none tliat bring sucha train of hal- 
lowed and enthusiastic feelings, as our visit to 
Mount Vernon, and an hour’s meditation at 
the tomb of Washington! So eager was our 
anticipation and so vivid our memory that we 
recollect the very thoughts that crossed our 
mind, and every minute object that presented 
itself on the morning we started for the home- 
stead of our nation's great champion and fath- 
er. The sky was faintly tinged with a few 
pencilings of light, and the mist danced in 
fanciful gyrations over the bosom of the Poto- 
mac, as we went on board the steamer which 
was to convey us a part of our journey. We 
ascended the deck just as the engineer was 
“firing up,” and in a few moments were 





and his consort now It is South-west 
from the former vault, and o’ershadowed and 
canopied with the eternal green of the hemlock 
and fir—such a spot as a tand good — 
_would ehoose for his sepulchre. Modest an 
unostentatious simplicity is the main character- 
istic of this vault. Its materials are brick and 
mortar, embanked over with earth, and a gate 
of iron bars, through which visitors can view 
the marble Sarcophagi of W AsHINGTON AND 
‘Martna. Immediate y over the entrance we 
es THIS ENCLOSURE REST THE REMAINS OF 
GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

| We copied the following inscriptions from 
‘the sarcophagi: 


| WASHINGTON. 


BY THE PERMISSION OF 
LAWRENCE LEWIS, 
the surviving executor of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON; 
THIS SARCOPHAGUS 
was presented by 
JOHN STRUTHERS, 
Of Philadelphia, Master Mason, 
A. D. 1887. 
MARTHA, 
CONSORT OF 
WASHINGTON, 
Died May 21, 1901, 
Aged 71 years. 
Another inscription, chiselled on a slab of 
marble, struck us as being not only very @p- 
ropriate, but thrillingly eloquent and beautiful. 
t was simply, i 
‘“‘) AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
With indescribably mysterious feelings—ming- 
led alike with pain and pleasure—we drew 
closer to the iron bars, and looked down upon 








floating majestically down the river; our boat 
making the morning solitude echo and rever- 
berate with the clanking of her engines and the 
eternal hissing of steam. 

The scenery a few miles below the Arsenal 
and Navy Yard is sweetly and poetically beau- 
tiful. ashington city, with its massive noble 
edifices, towering above terrace and tree tops, 
and bathed in the mellow rays of the morning 
sun, never looked more magnificent and im- 
pressive. Georgetown, with its little white 
cottages, half discernible in the distance, also 
claimed a shade of external beauty; and with 
sloping hill-sides, undulating meadows and 
noble farm-houses on either side of the river, 
there was no sparsity of things to gaze on and 
admire. And then there were thousands and 
thousands of wild ducks, swimming about and 
literally blackening the water with their den- 


the sanctuary—that mausoleum of stupeudous 
greatness, containing the nobleness of all no- 
bility. Ah! what a place to meditate! How 
pre were the associations summoned up 
while musing over the ashes of a world’s hero. 
A solemn awe pervaded every thing around. 
In that secluded nook, afar from the contam- 
ination of business—the sensualities of a cor- 
rupt and venal age—how etherializing, how 
inspiring, and yet how half sorrowful the pre- 
rogative of paying an humble tribute, and shed- 
ding a grateful tear over the urn of the nation’s 
greatness. Nature, in the exuberance of her 
treasures, in the lavish prodigality of her ma- 
ternity, had sanctified and hallowed it. A rev- 
erential solitude—a sacred awe—a profound 


MAINE FARMER. 


AUGUSTA, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1844. 


Lay Sermons to Lay Hearers. 
BY A LAY-ZY PREACHER. 
No. 4. 
Text :—* Perseverance is nine-tenths of success in 
every thing.” [Mansron. : 

I do not suppose, my beloved hearers, it is neces- 
sary to define the word perseverance to you, be- 
| cause if you have any of that virtue, you can easily 
define it to suit yourselves, and if you haven’ any 
of it, you would n’t listen long enough to learn its 
meaning. I will venture to say, however, that it 1s 
the power of sticking to any thing ; and depend 
upon it, in the words of our text, it 1s nine-tenths 
of success in every thing. No matter what—if 
you wish to succeed, you must stick to il. In con- 
versation with a farmer, the other day, who has 
already accomplished much, and who has now one 
of the very best farms in the State, he said he 
should have done much better if he had only fol- 
lowed out his plans. He didn’t stick to them, 88 
he ought, but suffered himself to be varied by cir- 
cumstances which he ought not to have heeded. 
We have no doubt of it, and, although circumstan- 
ces alter cases, yet it will prove in the long run, that 
you wiil find it best to persevere in your undertak- 
ing, and accomplish what you designed, provided, 
nevertheless, increasing wisdom does not shew that 
it is either unprofitable or unworthy to be carried 
out. Opposition, of some sort or other, is the 
source and cause of labor and industry; and the 
amount of opposition overcome, often stamps the 
true valne upon the article produced, or the act 
accomplished. The opposition of the elements 
which enter into the composition of the crops we 
raise, causes us to labor to overcome them—that is, 
we must take the necessary steps to bring the 
several substances into contact, and so modify the 
situation, position and condition of the materials, 
that new affinities shall spring up, new combina- 
tions be formed, and, of course, new products be 
the resuit. 

The various properties of matter to be overcome 
and applied anew, cavse labor; and he who will 
not persevere in this labor, accomplishes little or 
nothing to the purpose. But, if the natural ele- 
ments did not furnish causes enough to put our 
perseverance to the test, we almost always have to 
encounter a thousand kinds of opposition from the 

















idolatry of the pgap was there. It was indeed 
the resting place of him whose fame the breath 





of heaven had wafted unto all lands—him 


acts, either of omission or commission, of those 
| persons who surround us, called society. 
Are you & poor boy, for instance, but desirous of 


sity and compactness. They would merely! poco virtues have been written upon the | doing something to better your condition—to get 


open a passage for the boat, and immediately | broad forehead of the universe, and whose|®® education, it may be—or to acquire a little 
close in its wake, and we were thinking what) name shall be the tocsin tone of struggling | property—you"ll find your wheels trigged, often- 


rare shooting might be enjoyed, when our) 
steamer rounded to and landed us at Alexan-| 
dria, the most desolate and woe-begone city in | 
the whole Union. We think but very few 
New Englanders reside there, or it would pre- 
sent more a business like and thrifty exterior. 

At this place we procured a pair of beautiful 
saddle horses, and journey-like continued our 
way to Mount Vernon, which is on the Virgin- 
ia side of the Potomac, nine miles below the 
city. The road was excessively rough and 
precipitous, and probably but few travel it, ex- 
cept those ona pilgrimage similar to ours. | 
The scenery was remarkable only for sterility | 
and gloom—nothing but uncultivated fields, | 
stunted forests and marshes, to enliven the 
tedium ofthe journey. The monotony and 
sameness would indeed have deen painful had 
not our agreeable companion ainused us with 
his fund of inimitable humor and intelligence. 
Just before arriving at the Mcunt Vernon plan- 
tation, the tympanum of our ears was aroused 
by the loud singing of some twenty slaves, who 
were chopping wood by the way side. These 
poor fellows became silent as we approached, 
and taking off their apologies for hats, bowed 
to us as reverentially, as though we had been 
the autocrat of Russia. 

The entrance or avenue leading to Washing- 
ton’s old mansion, is between two negro huts, 
the porter courteously opened the gateway and 
bade us welcome. The path is serpentine and 
narrow, and winds through a patriarchal forest 


|* Then leave him alone! 





of oak and hickory. The first view of the 
family residence and grounds, is neither prepos- 
sessing nor pleasant. A number of dilapidated 
buildings once the residence of domestics, de- 
tract materially from the general beauty of the 
locality. The dwelling in which Washington 
lived, and alsowxpired, is in good repair and 
occupied by Augustus.Washington, a distant 
relative of the General. The elevation on 
which it stands, commands a most beautiful 
view of the Potomac, and the far hills 

“that unfold 

In their wide sweep the colored landscape round.”’ 

And in truth we never saw a more pictur- 
esque and diversified landscape. And how 
spontaneous was the out-gushing of our entha- 
siasm when gazing, we knew that the old hero 
and patriot had seen and admired the self same 
objects that greeted our humble visien. Ay, 
he had trod that very soil—enriched it with the 
strength of his sinews and the sweat of his 
brow, and hallowed—thrice hallowed it with 
the repose of his ashes. 

The guide who volunteered to escort us over 
the premises, was an aged slave, who was 
doubtless proud of his station, and garrulously 
related anecdotes of Washington, and of the 
many visitors whom he had shown about the 
estate. Having visited the dwelling and view- 
ed its relics, which are now considered house- 
hold deities, we passed through the garden in- 
to the “hot-house,” and there saw many fine 
specimens of tropical fruiteand flowers. ‘Some 
were exotics, of kinds we had@-neyer before 
seen, all gorgeous and odorous as if in~their 
native soil. By giving the turnkey a half 
dollar, we were permitted to pluck a lemon 
from a tree planted by Washington's own hand, 
and also to pull a little boquet from the bloom- 
ing shrubbery. On re-crossing the yard, we 
passed the General’s old Summer-house, an 
octagon building in which he spent his leisure 
hours in meditation and amusement. Time 
and degeneracy have done their work, and this 
sacred retreat is now desecrated by being met- 
amorphosed into a ric stYE !—in which sevet- 
al grunters were reposing in apparent ease and 
comfort. A blush for those who prostituted 
its venerable walls to its present filthy Occu- 
pants. 

The original tomb in which Washington’s 
remains were first deposited, is within sight of 
the mansion, and is fast crumbling to decay.— 
It is built of rough sand-stone with wooden 
doors, and wasenclosed with a slight paling. — 
But since the horrid and despicable attempt to 
steal the bones of the great patriot, a new tomb 


has been erected, of greater strength and dura- 
billy and in which the dust of Washington 


¢ 


wes) 58 


Freedom in all future ages. 


To sleep forever! 

"Till the trump that awakens the countiess dead, 
By the verdant bank of that rushing river, 

“W bere first they pillow ’d bis mighty head. 


Lonely may be the turf that covers 
The sacred grave of his last repose ; 

But Oh! there's a glory that round it hovers, 
Broad as the day-break, and bright as its close. 


Though marble pillars were reared above him, 
Temples and obelisks rich and rare— 


| BETTER HE PWELLS IN THE HEARTS THAT LOVE 


HIM, 
Cold and lone as he slumbers there!”’ 





New and Interesting Discovery in 8S. America. 

The National Intelligencer contains a long 
letter from Mr. Lickett, at Lima, commenting 
upon discoveries of very extraordinary ruins ; 
said to have been founi by Judge Neito in the 
province of Chachapoyas, while on an exploring 
expedition. In making a survey of the coun- 
try, he found at Ceulap, a building of a most 
extraordinary character, which he describes as a 
wall of hewn stone, 560 feet in width, 3,600 
feet in length, and 150 feethigh. This edifice 
being solid in the interior for the whole space 
contained within 5,376,000 feet of circumfer- 
ence, which it has, to the before mentioned 
height of 150 feet, is solid and levelled, and 
upon it there is another wall of 300,000 feet in 
circumference in this form, 600 feet in length 
and 500 in breadth, with the same elevation, 
and also in that of the Jower wall, are a great 
many habitations or rooms of the same hewn 
stone, 18 feet long and 15 wide ; and in these 
rooms, as well as between the dividing walls 
of the great wall, are found neatly constructed 
nitches, a yard or two-thirds in length, and a 
half yard broad and deep, in which are found 
bones of the ancient dead, some naked and 
some in cotton shrouds or blankets of very firm 
texture, though coarse, and all worked with 
borders of different colors. 

If this description is authentic—and we have 
no reason to doubt it—this building must be 
the greatest in the world in point of size. We 
know of nothing in Egypt or Persia to equal it. 
From the description it must have been a vast 
tomb, but whether erected by the Indians, be- 
fore the Spanish discovery, or by remoter gen- 
erations, cannot be decided; yet the Judge says 
that the ingenious and bigly wrought speci- 
mens of workmanship, the elegance of the cut- 
ting of some of the hardest stone, the ingenuity 
and solidity of the gigantic work, all in stone ; 
the elegant articles of gold and silver, and the 
curiously w t stones found in the mounds, 
all satisfy him that the terri was occupied 
by an enlightened nation, which declined in the 
same manner as others more modern—as 
Babylon, Balbec, and the cities of Syran ; and 
this, he says, is evidently the we~' of people 
from the old world, as the Indians had no in- 
struments of iron to work with. 





A Broz Snow. Among other customs of 
this kind, the young maidens who are willing 
to find husbands come to a bride show in Us- 
ting at certain seasons: bringing their dowries 
with them, as travel in carts or in boats, and 
exhibit themselves, with all their treasures, in 
the market-place. The marriageable young 
men proceed to the exhibition, and choose, ac- 
cording to the weight of the dowry and their 
personal inclinations, their brides at first sight. 
These willing wives, as they generally come 
from the country by the Jug and Suchona riv- 
ers, are here denominated te “Upswimmers,” 
[Blasius’s Travels in Russia. 


MacGwreric TELEGRAPH BETWEEN New Yorx 
anv Boston. We are highly ie to learn that 
a ts are in progress, which bid fair to be 
entinely successful, for establishing a M: ic Tel- 
egraph on the plan of Prof. Morse and r his di- 
Saies of caus’ a this city and ee eas advan- 

a tion between the empire 
city and the capital of New Engisad, did too @bvious 
to need specification, and our readers will unite with 
us in the wish that the enterprise may be urged for- 


ward toa i It would no doubt 
coon bafeliawes 'by the establishment of a similar 








| times, in a way and by those that you little expect- 
ed. The malice of some one may oppose you—the 
envy of another may cause you trouble—the jea)- 
ousy of another may throw obstacles in your way— 
|\the epathy wf your friends may be a dead weight 
_upon your eoterprise, or gaunt poverty may settle 
| upon you like ten thousand nightmares and pin you 
|down so that you can neither stir nor “holler.” 
| But never mind it—persevere—stick to it, and nine 
/times in ten you will succeed. If it can’t be done 
to-day, it may succeed to-morrow—if it can’t be 
done this year, it may next, or the next after, or ten 
|years after. Don’t settle down in despair, but per- 
|severe. If you run short of means, stop and take 
breath, but don’t give up the purpose. If your boat 
is ashore and the tide out, don’t go to rowing and 
spattering in the mud, and wasting your strength, 
but keep your paddles ready, and watch the return 
of flood, ready to seize it when it will do to float 
you along. In the meantime you may keep busy 
about something else, either in picking up cockles 
and winkles, or digging clams in the flats—any 
thing to keep away idleness, for of all demons, idle- 
ness—laziness—sloth, is the most demoniacal. In- 
deed, it is the very antipodes to perseverance, and 
the foughest enemy to success that there is in all 
christendom. Nay, we mistake—there is one a 
little tougher than the toughest, and that is sickness. 
Til health excuses every one. But allowing health 
toattend you, “don't give up the ship” without one 
battle that shall prove your pluck even if you don’t 
conquer. 

There are two reasons which often prevent even 
industrions men from succeeding—Ist, a fear of 
meeting and encountering trouble. 2d, a disposi- 
tion to be led off on to other schemes and under- 
takings. The first is rank cowardice, the last is 
downright instability—fickle mindedness. How 
inmany such indivicuals do we meet with—always 
busy and always changing—now trying to run away 
from his shadow—now twirling round and round 
like a puppy chasing his tail—now holding his hat 
to catch the hues of the rainbow, and anon bottling 
moonbeains to tip friction natcles with. “Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel,” says holy writ.— 
Perseverance is nine-tenths of success, says com- 
mon sense. Omnia labor vincil, saith experience, 
which being interpreted, meaneth, labor conquereth 
all things. So if you have begun any thing, and 
find it bordering upon an impossibility to accomplish, 
don’t be down in the mouth about it, but fight away, 
or beat up for a truce while you can take breath, 
and get your feet placed for another onset. Don’t 
stand like the sloth‘ul man, with your thumbs in 
your mouth, erying out “ there’s a lion in the path, 
there’s a lion in the path,” but crack ahead and de- 
serve to be a conqueror, even if you do not succeed 
to your mind. Remember, that if the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, it is never gained by a lubber, and 
it the battle does not always crown the efforts of 
the strong, victory never settles upon a coward. 

Pigiana.—This is the season for big pigs and fat 
roasters, and we begin the chronicles of the Pork 
slaughter Louse by recording the weight of a 
youngster fattened and killed by Mr. Gorham Luce 
of Winthrop. It was less than nine months old,, 
and weighed three hundred and thirty pounds. Al- 
lowing him to have been nine months old he must 
have gained more than a pound per day, through his 
life. We believe he was a cross of Berkshire, 
Newbury White, and Bedford. 


From Texas.—The Clarksville (Texas) Northern 
Standard of the 16th ult. says :— 

By the Western mail we learn. that President 
Houston has received another communication from 
Santa Anna, which is said.to be of a pacific char- 














it is settled that France have offered to 
obtain an ack of our independence, 
on cpeaeee that Mexico ar apie: right to 
renew war whene ourselves 
Used See se Pk epee 
t is rumored thet President Houston intends 
immediately to convoke an extra session of Con- 










physical, as can 


Really, friend Allen, we will try to furnish you with an outline 
of Quoddy Architecture as soon as we can get the “firins” ready. 


But do tel! us if you are pilgrimizing through this 


alone? We fear you area “hard case,” if neither the buxom 
lasses of the Senecas, Oneidas, Mohawks and Tuscaroras or the 
stately and hospitable fair ones of Old Kentuck, when you went 


“ Down to Looderville, 


the high-born dames of Old Engiand, nor the bustle-ing belles of 
Broadway can lead you captive. A wife and two steers were the 
first requisites for a farmer as long ago as the days of Hesiod, 


but if we rightly judge, you cleave to the steers 


the wife. However, as you seem anxious for some one to cook 
your Quoddy blues, permit us to introduce you to 
MARY SUMPIT, 





A Royal Blood of tire Penubewte. Mary is fair, fat, awd forty 
hale, hearty and happy, and the way she will use up your Quoddy | 


blues will be a caution to Berkshires. 


ry of the Maine 
cut of his Quoddy 
reciprocate 








Tae Crass to wHom Worx 1s 
GIVEN BY THe InveNTION OF Print- 
sne.— No trade sends into the world 
smarter of more active men than that 
of printing. Look at offices of trust 
and honor, where talem and energy 
sre required—and you will be most 
likely to find them filled with priut- 
ers. Who make our best editors, 
lawyers, preachers, mayors, and con- 
gressmen? Printers. Printing is a 
— business, thus to fit men for 

and usefulness. A college 
educatiun is not to be compared with 
an education at the case. One of 
the greatest lawyers England ever 
produced was a printer. The great- 
est philos ot America was a 
printer. ho is the mayor of Lon- 
don? A printer, Who are the 
mayors of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Perth ? Printers. So are the may- 
ors of New York, Washington, and 
Savannah, printers by trade. The 
recent mayor of Boston was a print- 
er. 

There is something like a dozen 
poven in Congress—all of them 
ronors to their professions. Certain- 
ly the best conducted j 
country are under 
printers. Printers are looking u 





the fa- 


vale of tears 


and go minus 


rnals in the 


ed above, were similarly einployed. 
Stick to your business, and every 
leisure hour you have, employ in the 


you are true to yourselves and con- 


ing a wide and healthy influence. 
[Portland Tribune. 





worldly men are for ever reguls 


toearth. The bright glory of cay 
and the silent wonders of a starlight 
night, appeal to their minds in vain. 
There are no signs in the sun, or the 
moon, or in the stars, for their read- 


by its Latin name, have quite forgot- 
ten such smal! heavenly constella- 
tions as charity, forbearance, univer- 
sal love, and mercy, although they 
shine by night and day so brightly, 
that the blind may see them; and 
who looking upward at the spangled 
sky, see nothing there but the reflec- 
tion of their own great wisdom and 
book-learning. It is curious to ima- 
gine these people of the world, busy 
in theaght, turning their eyes to- 
wards the countless spheres that 
shine above os, and making them re- 
flect the only images their minds 
contain. 











The exportation of Madeira wine 
to the United States was formerly 


Isn’t she en bon point, and stocky withal? She is a doctress, | several thousand pipes annually.— 


and will heal you and nurse you when sick, and as you eschew to- 


bacco she will do up all your smoking. 


| Last year it dwindled down to hun- 
| dreds, und fears are entertained by 


We commend her for | the yonufaciurers that it will not be 
all the graces and greases ever combined in a natyve, 


| necessary to enumerate beyond two 


How do you like her, friend? If you take her, we'll send the figures, or tens, to express the a- 


wigwan. 


| mount total for the present year. 








Thanksgiving. 


Of all the davs in the year commend us to 
Thanksgiving—the real old puritanical Thanks- 
giving, devoted to all the social enjoyments, from 
mirth, jollity, innocent festivities, up to religious 
intercourse and communion. 

Those staunch, staid old “forefathers” of ours, 
could not have hit upon any expedient by which the 
solemnities of religion and the pleasures of life 
could be so intimately blended and brought into 
contact so well, as when they founded the custom 
of observing one day at the close of harvest in the 
way and manner they did. How many joyous 
anticipations throng the imagination of the youag— 
how many heartfelt enjoyments cluster around the 
middle aged, and how many pleasant reminiscenses 
light up the countenances of the aged, on the 
return of this time haliowed day! It is one 
which brings with it a crowd of delights, and 
begets more generous impulses and more charitable 
acts than all the rest of the days in the year. 

The scattered members of the family come 
together (if possible) around the old hearth of the 
homestead, and the cords of paternal and filial love 
are strengthened and drawn closer and closer. 
Heart answereth unto heart, and the affections, which 
years of absence, it may be, have dimmed, become 
again rekindleJ at the family altar, and again glow 
with their accustomed fervor and brightness. 

Many a one can trace to the influences of this day 
some of the leading events in his life ; events which 
have hed a controling bias over his actions and 
his fortunes, and which have made him what he is. 

And how is it with you now, friend? Have you 
opened your hand es wide as prudence would 
dictate to the suffering poor in your neighborhvod ? 
Has there a single child of poverty and penury 
been made glad, or is there a pang of sorrow the 
less for your kindness and active charities? We 
dare say there is. It isn’t possible for you to let 
slip this opportunity of doing good, even if your 
nature is to hold on to the pelf of the world with a 
miser’s grasp, you can’t-do it now. The ice in 
your heart, if there was any there, must melt down, 
and the fountains it makes, burst away like the 
waters of a genial flood, to moisten and invigorate 
some poor one who, while he yearns to go forth and 
be glad with his fellows, feels the grip of poverty 
pressing him down. We dare say you have made 
his cup to run over and his table to smoke again 
with the goodly viands and the substantial comforts 
of life. 

If ever the farmer had cause to be grateful to God 
for the abundant harvests with which his barns and 
cellars and granaries are crowded, it 1s in this year. 
Seldom have we had a season in which so many of, 
the crops, cultivated among us, have ripened so well 
and been harvested in such good order, as this. 
It is true there are some exceptions in particular 
districts, but as x whole, the fariners of Maine have. 
been blessed and doubly blessed in their basket and 





Mecancuocy Event.—We learn by a gentleman 
from Stewartstuwn, that two men named Joseph and 
Jeremiah James, lett their homes in Canaan, Vt, on 
the 4th inst, for the purpose of examining sable 
traps they had previously set up 10 or 12 miles in 
the wilderness. The day they left home was pleas- 
ant and warm, the second day was uncomfortable, 
and the third snow fell to the depth of two feet, 
damp and heavy, loading down the trees, accompa- 
nied with a heavy gale of wind. Not returning in 
due time, anxieties were entertained that il) luck 
had attended them; accordingly search was made 
for them, but with little effect, unti) the Ith inst, 
when they were both found dead, probably on ac- 
count of cold and hunger. 

The youngest, aged about 20, was found first, ly- 
ing downward, with his face upon the snow. From 
the position in which he was found, it 1s supposed 
that he fell while traveling, and died without a 
struggle. Jeremiah, aged about 30, was found about 
half a mile from his brother, who from all appear- 
ances had anticipated his fate, given up all hopes of 
reaching his family, consisting of a wife and three 
small children, and made such signs as were within 
his power, which might lead to the discovery of his 
remains; this he did by breaking the tops of bushes 
near where his body was found. 

The places where they encamped the first and 
second nights were found, where from appearances, 
they had a fire; and the third night’s encamping 
ground had also been found, but it is thought i | 
were unable to obtain a fire, and consequently died. 

[New Hampshire Statesman. 





Irems or Ixnptan News.—From the Arkansas 
Intelligencer, of the 20th ultimo, we gather the fol- 
lowing items of Western Intelligence : 

During the absence of Maj. Win. Armstrong, the 
Agent for the Choctaws, from his A y, & short 
time since, the Choctaws in General Council, pas- 
sed a resolution prea | 
The Choctaws have paid 


Nation, to be called the “ Armstrong A W 
Col. n, Creek Agent and Col. Baker, Neo- 
sho Sub. left Fort Smith on the 22d ultimo, 


for thew respective Agencies, with funds to the 
annuities to Indians under their charge. 4: 

A respectable command of troops was detailed by 
eT Th Reet GRRE OF 

h country. 

Col. Baker, the Neosho Sub-Agent, informs the 
Tatelli that the Senecas, Shawnees and Qua- 
ian tribes under his charge, are in an im- 





rine. The Dwelling bear of Ms Daniel Allen 
the 23d ult., together with the Y ot the 


— . about one ton of Cheese, and all the grain. 
fire took in the poich by cook Stove” We 
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ly eur friends for Thankeyiving. 
Tal dhl onwber ab Ibs. is 69,919. "yee cae 
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of praise and thanksgiving will rise 


up to 
from the whole length and Se of a 
acceptable to God as his love and beneficence 
been boundless and free. 
















likely to occur Missouri and Iowa, in re- 
to the box ween them. The lowa 

nv J old Indian linea 
oe cute if 
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e control of 


Who would not be a printer! To 
the young apprentices at the case or 
the roller stand, with smutty faces or 
dirty fingers, we would say, don’t be 
discouraged. A tew years ago all 
the distinguished men we have nam- 


perusal of useful books, anc in the 
cultivation of your minds. Then the 
day will not be far distant when, if 


tract no bad habits, you will become 
useful and honorable citizens, exert- 


Woarupir Men.—The thoughts of 


by a moral law of gravitation, which | 
like the physical one holds them down 


ing. They are like some wise men, | * 
who, learning to know each Fenny 
Vv 


Smithville Iron Works, 


Our enterprising fellow citizen, Ed ' 
has for satis Gane tote enga ed i ah, Rey 


o| man enterprise 
“quiring & great outlay of capital, but promising ‘s 
the end, to be of some profit to the owner, and i 00, 
of much benefit to the whole region of country.’ 
which the business is located. We have intended for 
sometime ep ae we and giving our reade; , 
full account of the iron works there and othe, ee 
ters of interest connected with these works and the 
settlement of Smithville. » 
| The following communication of Major 

| the Picantegaly Parente, and which spend 
last number of that paper, while it has increased al 
desire to visit the works, has at the same time relieved 
us from giving any description of them since we fing 
here the whole matter fitted to our hand. Tie 
count will be read with pleasure by all. of 

[Bangor Whig, 

Mr. Epvrs—A few o- since I visited Smithy)1), 
on Pleasant River, in this county, where there ; 
being erected and nearly completed, extensive wo ‘es 
for the making of Cast me Bar Iron, pow 
direction of Mr. Edward Smith of Bangor, 

Tue Furnace for the making of cast iron fron 
the ore, is built of stone, 40 feet square on ¢| " 
ground, 22 feet square at the top and 40 fee 
height—a house is erected on the top of the feace 
22 feet square—a bridge about 300 feet in length ex. 
tends from the top of the furnace to the coal and oss 
houses, situated on the rise of land of equal heiphs 
with the furnace. Over this bridge the coals othe 
are to be carried in hand cars to the top of the fas- 
—_ The furnace is completed with the exception 
— of the lining which is made of fire proof 

Buitpines. A building 38 feet by 90 fect jc c 
erected, in which is a rehelng weede, trip — 
&c., for the making of wrought iron; this establish. 
ment is also nearly completed. There is also a saw 
mill, saveral dwelling houses, shops, and coal houses 
erected. Mr. Smith thinks he shall be able io coni- 
mence making iron in a very short time—and so far 
as lam able to judge, I see no reason why he should 
not, as every thing seems to be nearly completed 
except the machinery to carry the bellows or blow. 
ing apparatus—this is to be propelled by a wheel 14 
feet in diameter, and 10 feet in length. 

. Or E. There are six or eight men now employed 
in digging ore. It is attended with very little ex. 
pense. think that one man will dig from two te 
three tons per day. The bed of ore is extensive and 
said to be of first rate quality, and situated within 
200 rods of the furnace. It is calculated that the 
| ore will cost less than $1 per ton delivered at the 
| furnace. 

Coaus. There is no place probably in New Eng- 
land where coals can be obtained at a less price than 
at Smithville. There are several townships of land 
in that vicinity on which the growth was destroyed 
45 or 50 years ago; the land is now covered with a 
“‘second growth’’ from four to ten inches m diameter 
phe pes of white and yellow birch, ash, poplar, 

nd maple. I was told by a man whe was making 
coal for the company, that on many acres of this 
land, there were 40 cords of wood to the acre.— 
Messrs. Merrill & Emery have contracted to deliver 
at the furnace 600 bushels per day, during the term 
of 5 years, at 4 cents per bushe|—they have already 
delivered about 20,000 bushels, and Mr. Merrill in- 
formed me that he was making 4000 bushels per 
week. He has from 20 to 25 men employed in tbat 
business. 

Roaps. The most direct road leading from Ban- 
or to Smithville, passes through Glenburn, Kirkland, 
radford, Orneville, Milo (village) and Brownville. 

The company have cut out a road to Smithville, a 
distance of about 6 miles—it is so far completed as 
to make a good winter road. 

Laporenrs. There are now employed at the iron 
works about forty men, including carpenters, stone 
cutters, masons, blacksmiths, millwrights and com- 
mon laborers. This establishment, when in opera- 
tion, will be of great importance to this section of 
}our State. It will give employment to a great num- 
ber of men and teams in the transportation of iron 
and supplies of various kinds, besides those employed 
at the furnace and coal pits. It is desirable that 
while the mechanic and farmer are benefited by this 
establishment, the one in finding employment, and 
the other a market for his produce, that the enter- 
| prising we eye may be successful in receiving a 

air profit for their outlay, P. P. Furper. 
Milo, Nov. 20, 1844, 


under the 





























Tue Presipentiat Erection. All the States 
have now been heard from, to an extent sofficient 
to ascertain the reeult in each. The figures denote 
the number of electoral votes to which they are 
respectively entitled : 


Cray. Poux. 
Pennsylvania, 26 
Ohio, 23 
Connecticut, 6 
Rhode Island, 4 . 
New Hampshire, 6 
Maryland, 8 
New York, 36 
New Jersey, 7 
Virginia, 17 
Massachusetts, 12 
Michigan, 5 
North Carolina, iB 
Kentucky, 12 
South Carolina, y 
Maine, 9 
Vermont, 6 
Georgia, 10 
Iilinois, 9 
Indiana, 12 
Delaware, 3 
Tennessee, 13 
Louisiane, 6 
Mississippi, 6 
Arkansas, 3 
Alabama, 9 
Missouri, 7 

105 170 


Whole nomber of votes 275; necessary to a 
choice 138. The Electoral Colle meet on the 
first Wednesday in Deceinber and vote for candi- 
ray trend Presidency. On the first Wednesday 
in . proceeds officially to sascer- 
tain the result of election. . 


We understand that the sentence of Capt. New- 
ton, by the Court Martial lately assembled at Wash- 





ington, for the loss of the steam Missouri, 
was two years ’ for Weare 
ont in gusaemion of the testimony, our Na- 


val Court Martials are any thing but Courts of Jus- 
tice, and they receive testimony and make up opin- 
ions after the quarter deck fashion, so that the pnb- 
lic seldom understands the nature of the evidence 
npon which a conviction was founded. The Mis- 
souri arrived at Gibraltar, having on board Mr- 
Cushing, bound to China. While the minister and 


ine it seems broke above the boilers, and the 

Sraged cove and set fire to and destroyed 
ship. following sentences were aiso up- 
iachipaon AG. 
idshipman A. G. 
Cook, charge, “scandalous conduct, ” dismissa) 
from the service. The case of Mr. John Faron, Jr., 
chief ineer of the Missouri, and others, are held 
under advisement. 





Caum arrer a Stonm.—<An editor in Virginia, 
now the election is over, is sadi mn ty ane 
what to say to his readers, and what subject he is to 
—~ and with a rveful countenance exclaims, 

’s jon i ** He is not alone in 


low . 3 
pol seve pond tariff, Texas, loco-focos, coons 


, that it will take some time to get 
again water, to recover their losses and 
regain the *‘*even tenor of their way.’” With some 
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Poetry. 
SET ae tRliee Arias Tages. 


Words are Things.” 
In an hour of mirthful gladness, 
When was 











1 knew not how bitterly, 
A random trifle stings ; . 
But learned with pain, when grief was vain, 
To know that ‘words are things.” 


“wamugdariy 
Where childhsod’s smiles, and childhood’s tears, 
Together fall—and play: 
And every pleasure, every pain 
That thoughtful me ings, 
Will only deepen — — 
The truth that “words are things.” 


Call hope to gild thy future 
With rifts most bright and rare; 
Aod words of promise will be found, 
The brightest even there: 
How far beyond all other hopes, 
To these devotion clings ; 
And whispers with an ardent tongue, 
That “‘words are precious things. 


Then while thy life is full of joy, 
And pleasures woo thy soul, ) 
Accept and ase their loveliest gifts, 
Guided by self control; 
Whether midst household duties, 
Or where mirth her music rings, 
Keep thou a watch before thy lips, 
Remember ‘words are things.” H. M. 





The Controversy. 


No plate had Joho and Joan to hoard— 
Plain folks in humble plight— 

One only tankard graced their board, 
But that was filled each night; 


Upon whose inner bottom stretch’d, 
In pride of chubby grace, 

Some rude engraver’s hand had etch’d 
A baby angel’s face. 


John took at first a moderate cup— 
But Joan was not like John— 

For when her lips once touch’d the cup, 
She swill’d till all was gone. 


John often urged her to drink fair, 
But she cared not a jot— 

She loved to see that angel there, 
And therefore drained the pot. 


When John found all remonstrance vain, 
Another card he play'd, 

And where the angel stood se plain 
He had a devil portray’d. 


Joan saw the horns, Joan saw the tail, 
Yet still she stoutly quaff’d, 

And when her lips once touch’d the ale, 
She cleared it at a draught. 


John stood with wonder petrified, 
His hair stood on his pate, 

** And why dost guzzle now,” he cried, 
** At that enormous rate?”’ 


*€ Oh, John!”’ she said, “ I’m not to blame— 
I can’t in conscience stop— 
For sure ’t would be a burning shame 


To leave the devil a drop.’ [ Blackwood. 


Miscellaneous. 


From the Portland Transcript. 


The Scout. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 
Oh! history has many a darkened tale 
Of savage deed—and woman's piteous wail— 
Of cabins wrapt in flames, while savage yells 
Are the first sign the kindling fire tells! 
Oft perished thus, the stern and hardy band 
That cleared the forests of our smiling land. 
[PEGEBscorT. 














CHAPTER I. 

Nearly a century has rolled away since the 
events we are about to record transpired. A 
century! Brief period in the annals of History 
-—passed over, perhaps, with a single dash of 
the pen—and yet in that time what wonderful 
revolutions have taken place—revolutions in 
men, manners and outward conditions of life! 
One hundred years ago the red man bounded 
in pursuit of the deer, or crept stealthily on 
the war-path, where now the husbandman turns 
up the teeming soil and reaps the golden har- 
vest, or the merchant threadsthe thronged and 
busy mart. One hundred years ago the tall 
forest waved in glory or in gloom over regions 
where now are smiling farms, thriving villages, 
and crowded cities. One hundred years ago 
—but perhaps the contrast will be made more 
striking to the reader by the relation of our 
humble story, the incidents of which took 
ey in that remote period of our country’s 

istory. 

A little over a century ago there was but a 
solitary log hut on what was then styled the 
“ Causeway,” but which in modern years has 
borne the more homely name of “ Horse Tay- 
ern ”—the location of which is a mile or two 
from ourcity on the Stroudwater road. A 
particular description of the spot will not be 
necessary to the development of our story ; 
and to the great mass of our readers such a 
description would doubtless be superfluous, as 
they are sufficiently acquainted with the local- 
ities of the place. It may not be amiss to say 
that its present name was derived from its be- 
ing the general watering-place for travelers 
from the neighboring towns and villages in 
that direction. 

At that time the “ Causeway” was covered 
with a dense growth of woods, which formed 
a portion of the primeval forest that once ex- 
tended over our whole city ; although the stur- 
dy arms on Falmouth Neck, as Portland was 
then called, had laid many a leafy monarch 
low. A man by the name of Wier. or accord- 
ing to our present orthography, Wyer, had se- 
lected this out-of-thie-way Lt as - rao 
ed, for his residence. He had made asmall 
opening, just sufficient to allow room for the 
erection of his rude hut and to afford a limited 
space fora garden. Whiy-he chose this place 
so remote from the settlement, when men oy 
tered together for mutual safety and protection 
it would be difficult to say. Some of the yood 
people of Falmouth, who like many of their 
descendants, were fond of indulging in ground- 
less surmises, ascribed it to sinister motives— 
shaking their heads very gravely and suspi- 
ciously as they spoke of Joe. Wier's temerity 
in thus exposing himself to the attacks of the 
prowling red man. A number of well dis 
ed persons cautioned him of the danger w 
surrounded him, and advised him to move into 
the settlement. ne 

But Wier was a strong, bold 
—and a very honest one to beet, 
we can learn. He had peculiar social nétions 
of his own. He did not Tike a crowd, he want. 
ed plenty of elbow room. A creature of the 


d fellow 
all that 









but little attention to the cultivation of 
soil, he delighted in following the chase; 
hich purpose he would absent himself for 
ine—roving amid the green forest, 
yin his mode of life m to 
e than his civilized bre 





‘| Men who lived apart 


TY” — TS 


whites by the red man, he yee gpmres * 
th itions sent out to punts 

drive ‘off a wily foe. Well versed in the 

cunning so characteristic of the Indian, 2 


Te 


uring equal exposure and fatigue 
the i ae Rand Nai: an inveterate enemy 
His was so well known, his name 


: a terror to them. 
beet he varmints know me too well to —— 
me so long as I have this trusty icant y my 
side,” said he, slapping the breech of . rusty 
rifle, which had sent dquh 0 the heartof many 

ri j he woods. 

Te oer Be boast, for he was famous 
far and wide for the accuracy of his “ © 
Nothing could escape his practical eye. <a : 
bird on the wing and the fleet deer alike fe 





d/ either ’ 





his sure aim. His skill was so great, 
beetle fondness for sport so well known, that 
in time he was only known as the Hunter—or 
Hunting Joe—a sobriquet with which he was 
evidently not a little pleased. . 
Hunting Joe, or the Scout, as we shall = 
after for brevity’s sake style him—for b = ~ 
name be was. equally well known—ha - 
been long established in his new abode Ww ue 
the fifth French War broke out in the year “4é 
—the longest and most ruthless of those deso- 
lating wars. Time and again the savage 
hordes swept through the infant settlements 
with blood and flame, sparing neither age nor 
sex. The tender infant and the gray- aired 
sire, alike shared the same terrible fate. What 
the tomahawk and the ant | knife left up- 
done the brand consummated. No one felt safe 
for a moment. In the fields, in the house of 
God, and by their bedsides, the gun was al- 


wavs at hand, ready at @ moment's warning. 
4 ; forsook their dwellings 


and congregated in block houses for mutual 
defence and security ; and when they ventured 
abroad they stole out warily, dreading each 
thicket as an ambush, and fearful that each tree 
concealed a foe. 

CHAPTER Il. 
In the summer of ’46 news was brought to 
Falmouth, that a band of savages had sudden- 
ly appeared at New Marblehead, as the town 
of Windham was then called; a pleasant vil- 
lage about 8 or 10 miles from Portland. The 
report stated that they -had-attacked the dwell- 
ing of a Mr. Hanson and butcheréd all the 
family save one female. The survivor they 
had taken into captivity. Early in the morn- 
ing the distressing intelligence reached Fal- 
mouth, and the Scout who happened to be 
there, was the first one to hear it. About one 
hour afterwards he might be seen leaving the 
Causeway and plunging into the woods, with 
his long rifle at a trail, proceeding with hasty 
strides towards the scene of murder. There 
was an unusual fire burning in his eye,a dark 
red spot glowed on each cheek, and his whole 
countenance bore the expression of a chafed 
and angry spirit. 
He was evidently on no common errand, for 
he strode the thick forest—tight on through 
thicket and brake—crushing the dead limbs 
beneath his heavy tread, and dashing aside the 
dense bushes that beset his way, with a reck- 
lessness and haste which betrayed the agitated 
state of his mind. The startled deer broke 
from its covert immediately within his range, 
but he heeded it not; the shaggy bear mutter- 
ed an angry growl as he roused it from its lair, 
but it served not to attract his attention; the 
stealthy catamount raised its terrific, half hu- 
man cry, but his ear heeded not the warning. 
He still pressed on—thoughtless of danger, 
heedless of the opportunities offered for the 
exercise of his boasted skill, and regardless of 
fatigue, with his head slightly bent and his 
body leaning forward. ‘To have seen him, 
one would have thought that he was wander- 
ing at random through the woods. There was 
no defined path for him to follow—a_ wild, 
trackless region of towering trees and heavy 
underbrush spread out on either hand, present- 
ing at every step the same unbroken, unvary- 
ing scene ; yet the Scout hesitated not a mo- 
ment on his way. Now and then, perhaps, he 
would raise his head, and after throwing a has- 
ty glance around him—gazing for an instant 
through the opening branches on the sky, he 
would resume his former position, continuing 
his route in the same rapid manner. 





almost demonical 
the emotion exhibited b 


only say, that the murdered mother of He 
family was his only sister, and the young fe- 


woods, he feared nothing in human shape.—' 





Mile after mile was traveled inthis way, 
until at length, in an incredibly brief period, he 
had reached what was then known as Malli- 
son’s, but now enjoying the unpoetical cogno- 
man of “ Horse Beef Falls,” in Windham.— 
The dwelling of the murdered family was in 
this neighborhood, to which his steps were 
immediately directed. The house was de- 
serted. He entered the battered door, and 
following acrimson stain that run along the 
floor of the front room, he proceeded to the fatal 
bed room. The stillness of death brooded 
over the place as he stood there alone gazing 
on the crimson floor, still wet with the blood 
of the victims. A vengeful fire gleamed in 
his eyes as his glance rested on the dabbled 
walls and hearth stone... For awhile he re- 
mained. silent—his breath heaving with emo- 
tion, overmastering his utterance. At length 
he found words. 

“ Accursed race!” he muttered between his 


cleached teeth—“ a life for each drop will be 


too poor a revenge !” and he clutched his rifle 
with a convulsive grasp, while an expression 
t wildly over his face. 

For the reader to understand the cause of 
the Scout, we need 


male carried into papivi was his sole re- 
maining child, who had been on a visit to her 
aunt during the summer—her own mother 
being dead. Good reason had he for his emo- 
tion, with the blood of his kindred all about 
him—¢linging in clots to his very feet as if 
crying for vengeance, and a knowledge of his 
idolized.child’s ivity—perhaps more cruel 
saffeting and death, racking his mind. 

Not long did the unhappy man remain in 
the chamber of death, With a moan, rather 
than a sigh, he left, the.room, and tig 


branches cracked beneath the tread of the in- 
trader, but Still he entered’ not ‘the door. 


Half-hoping that it might be a prowling sav- 
age, the Scout loosened his ai ot 
knife, and then crept softly to the window, 


sie calle wen so as to tb sight of the 
one without exposing’ person. 
For'n tials’ hothing wet hie sigh 


met his si Pre- 
sently from behind a clum pe Fe. there 





og pete expected red man, but a 
youth of some twenty-th ‘ot four years of’ 
age. The young man was armed with a 


of some | 


nul ing upon the grass. At len 
watished with hte scrutiny, he was abot 
ing into the woods when the Scout ac 
1m. 
, “My young friend —Mayberry—where now? 
This way a moment.” 
The young man started, 
surprise turned and hast 
house, at the — ~ — 

; : 

A ae for words to explain each 
ay i 0 ont acoverel their trail, sir,” said the 
new-comer witha flushed though sad coun: 
tenance. * We have no time to lose, come ! 
» But you are not going alone ?” said the 
Scout, as he stepped in front of the dwelling, 
glancing gratefully at the young man as he 
ary to the end of the world, sir—for 
rescue and revenge! ‘The rest are wanted at 
home for defence, and they tried to persuade 
me to remain, but my mind was fixed.” | 
«One word more, young man,” said the 
Scout in a faltering voice—“ are all gone— 
all 2 
ox one saved sir, but Mabel—every soul 
of them shockingly butchered ! They will be 
buried from the block house this afternoon.” 
The Scout hastily dashed a tear from his 
eye, then grasped his piece he said—* Let us 
forward—follow me !” 
And the two started, like hounds on the 
scent, in the pursuit of the foe, the Scout 
leading the way, his more practiced eye at 
once striking the trail. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


For some time not a word was said, as they 
made their way through the tangled forest— 
each seemed to be communing with his own 
thoughts. The younger, a manly, athletic 
youth, withafine fresh countenance, and a 
determined expression to his features, followed 
close in the footsteps of his companion, whose 
tall, sinewy form gave evidence of great phy- 
sical strength. Although he had long passed 
the meridian of life, yet age had not dampened 
his vigor. His face was brown with exposure 
and well seamed with years, still his rough 
features wore akindly expression, altho’ an 
occasional sternness would steal over them, 
and an angry fierce glance gleam from his eye, 
as a passing thought of the object he had in 
view, flitted through his brain. The long 
silence was at last interrupted by the Scout’s 
addressing his companion, without checking 
his pace however :— 

“ And so you were going in pursuit alone 
my young friend? I honor your courage, boy, 
but it would have been rash, unacquainted as 
you are with the cunning habits of these wood- 


fiends. How could you expect to cope with 
them single-handed ?” 


“] could die, sir,” said the young man in a 
determined tone. 

* And add one more to the number scored 
in blood,” rejoined the Scout—*No, no, young 
man, life is too precious to be recklessly thrown 
away. Stout hearts and strong arms are too 
scarce in the settlements, and we shall need all 
we can muster before this bloody war is over.” 

“ But you were going alone, were you not?” 

“ Aye, but my life is not so precious as 
yours. If Mabel is lost, I should have none 
to mourn me. Then again I know the nature 
of these devils, and my chance would be bet- 
ter. Iam glad of your company, however; 
—and from my heart, I thank you for the 
interest you take in me and mine. I have 
heard there was a liking ‘tween you and the 
gall, and I am rejoiced to know that you are 
worthy of her. With the blessings of heaven 
we may carcumvent them that have her yet: 
—and ifso be she is alive, and we all get back 
to the settlement again, she is yours, young- 
ster. But if they have murdered her—” 

“You do net fear that event?” said the 
young man hastily, the glow on his cheeks 
giving place to the pallor of alarm. 

“ | don’t know, James,” replied the Scout, 
shaking his head doubtfully—*I am loath to 
think on it;—but when their blood is up, 
there’s no knowing to what lengths they will 
go. If they suspected how that any one was 
on their trail, and she should hinder their 
flight, her scalp would dangle at their belts in 
a moment.” 

The thought of the possibility of such an 
event, produced a protracted silence as they 
strode on their way brooding over the situation 
of the captive, ~ fina after hour passed atway 
and still they slackened not their speed. But 
a few words passed between them; for besides 
the necessity of restraining every possible 
noise through fear of surprise they were each 
too much occupied with their own thoughts to 
continue a conversation. Many a mile had 
been passed over, when at last the Scout hesi- 
tated in his rapid gait, and shortly came toa 
dead halt. The sun was getting low.and the 
forest was so dense that the fadifig light 
scarcely penetrated the thick foliage of the 
overhanging branches. So shrouded in gloom 
indeed had their way become, that it required 
the closest inyrof the quick-sighted Scout 
to detect the trail, which at first was broad a 
distinct, as if the savages had roved careless} 
along, thinking pursait out of question; but 
for some distance it appeared that they had 
grown more careful, for it was. evident that 
pains had been taken, if not to conceal, 
at least to render their routelad little marked 
as possible. ' 
“It is getting too dark to travel farther to- 
night, said the Scout ina low tone, as he 
leaned his rifle against the trunk of a fallen 
pine and wiped the drops.from his brow. 
“ Something has occurred to make them. more 
careful, for T have observed the last hour or 
two the trail has been growing more faint as 
we proceed. You see by the prints on the 
leaves all arousd us that they iade a halt 
here, probably for consultation. And here y 














the belt around his body he pre ‘on the | see by the’ bent twigs that they ha 

Instant to strike onthe trail of the foe, Just} in thie direction. If the atl weed tay 

\- ine Te afoete Was Besiit, Ws of One had got over it from the head tcads they made 
pi £ I m the broad | d 

raised his rifle in readiness for use. The. dsl insman.chestlieds ahead be ooeaeer oa 


dry | ful beasts. As there should be a spring’ near 


from the trickling of yonder water,” continued 
the Scout, “ we “hai better thake @ stop here 


for the night,” and he proceeded to disencum- 









at every step more and more fresh, 
| ‘tha 


Make haste make waste, are words full of 
| to 


about us than meets the eye, want 
broad day-light to pry into them, We have 
traveled a smart to-day, and 4 good 
night's rest will us for an early start in 
the morning.” 


i ing out, which a long acquaint- 
om “wih Ravel had rendered familiar 


serted spot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The sun was glistening on the tops of the 
tallest trees ere the young man awoke from a 
deep slumber, into which he had only fallen 
ata late hour. The mission he was on—the 
anxiety he felt in the fate of one so dear to his 
heart, had kept him restless and uneasy. He 
hardly thought of his own situation—of the 
dangers that surrounded him, although the oc- 
casional cry of some wild animal, or the sud- 
den crackling of the dry limbs around him, 
would fora moment recall hixr to a sense of 
his own peril. It was some time past ere bis 
rturbed mind was sufficiently composed to 
induce sleep. Even when from sheer weati- 
ness, his senses were locked in slumber, his 
teeming brain was busy with images, connected 
with the maiden’s captivity, plainly manifested 
by his murmured exclamations, frequent shift- 
ings of position and sudden starts. When he 
awoke he sprang upon his feet and turned to 
arouse his companion, but he found be had got 
the start of him. Another glance discovered 
to him the Scout seated on the mossy roots of 
a tall oak, with the provisions for the morning 
meal in waiting before him. 

“ Young limbs require more rest than old 
ones,” said the old man with a smile after sa- 
luting his companion. “ While you have been 
dreaming there I have been taking a look a- 
bout us. One cannot pass through the woods 
as he would on the beaten highway. I told 
you last night,” he continued, as he applied him- 
self to the coarse viands before him, “ that we 
wanted day-light to read the signs hereabouts. 
and the event has proved that | was right.— 
If we had followed on the route proposed by 
you last night, James, we should have had a 
pesky tramp of it and that is all for our pains. 
Cunning varmints are them redskins, but they 
are not foxy enough to cheat the old Scout yet!” 


to the right, over the hillock yonder?” asked 
the young man In a tone of surprise. 


« Sartin true, there’s no mistake about that, 
boy. One with half an eye could follow a 
path marked as that. But see here, just go 
beyond that clump of bushes, there by that 
cedar to the left, and bring me what you find.” 

The young man did as he was bid, and after 
a brief search he returned, with a strip of cali- 
co, a mere shred, which he found attached to 
a thorn bush. 

“There,” continued the Scout, “ the threads 
you hold come from the poor girl’s dress, either 
left by design or accident. If the former it 
Proves she is not frightened out of her wits at 
any rate ;—if the latter I hold it as a sign that 
Providence is with us and will guide us aright, 
if we will only do our part by using a proper 
discretion. I calkerlate now, that the savages 
began to suspect that they might be followed, 
and part of i were sent off this way, leav- 
ing a broad trail, for fools to follow if they wil] 
—but not one so well Jarned in their diviltries 
as the old hunter,” added the Seout with a 
low chuckle, “ By observing the place,” *he 
continued, “where you found that piece of 
cloth, you will find if you look sharp, Mabel’s 
foot prints—on one spot in partickler, where 
she ground her heel into the turf, the brave 
girl! as if on purpose. Shoulder your pack 
my good fellow, and let usbe off. J reckon as 
how we shall be close on their heels by night 
fall.” 

It took but a short time to get ready, and 
they immediately started off on the new trail, 
the Scout leading the way with such a rapid 
pace that his companion who was no inexperi- 
enced walker, found it difficult to keep up with 
him. The trail on which they now struck 
was that of three persons only, as near asthey 
could make out, the great body. of the party 
having probably gone off in another direction 
to draw off the pursuit, should one be made, or 
rhaps on some other predatory expedition.— 
re long the Scout found it necessary to slack- 
en his speed, and to examine more carefully 
to ascértain the route of those they were pur- 
suing. At times. the trail would be lost al- 
together, but the quick eye of the old man, 
which seemed to take in every object, however 
minute, ata glance, would soon discover it 
again. Good ution was observed 9s they 
proceeded, for they knew not how far distant 
they might be from the foe. At times the 
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ing country, in order to detect any sign of t 
fugitives—at other times the Scout would come 
toa stand and place his ear to the ground for 
the same purpose. But except the trail they 
had as yet discovered nothing. 


CHAPTER V. 


two in pursuit were moving steadily though 
briskly forward, for of Jate the trail had grown 


giving 


assurance that the party they were seeki 
could not be a t distance in advance o 
them, when the made a sudden halt. 


“ Hist!" said he in a low whisper to © 
companion, pointing at the re ae 
lump of bushes. that a 
ascent a short distance in front ‘of them. 
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So saying the Scout set about those prepar- | large 


“ Surely, sir, that is their trail branching off 


It was now getting towards noon, and the} 


same time fo a} 
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usual, and he began to wonder at the move- 
ments of his companion. Presently, however 
aslight movement 
bratiches in the ceutre of the clump, which 
ander ordinary circumstances would not have 
attracted his notice. In a short time the bushes 
became more agitated, accompanied by a snap. 
ping of the dry twigs. A moment more and| 
the young man was startled by the sight of a 
catamount which emerged from the cov- 
ert along the trunk of a mossy tree, which had 
fallen into it, and stood crouched on the pro- 
jecting butt immediately before him, lashing 
is tail and eyeing him with angry, flashing 
lanee, in the very attitude of pouncing upon 
Ei. As quick as thought the young man 
brought his rifle to his shoulder, and was just 
on the point of drawing the trigger when a 
warning from the Scout restrained him. 
“ Don’t fire, youngster—don't fire. Get a 
tree betweenyou if possible, and leave him 
to me. 

The sound of the Scout’s voice seemed to 
divert the attention of the animal, for he 
turned his head in the direction whence it 
came, gnashing his fangs and impatiently 
clawing the decayed trank with his cat-like 
paws. ‘The young man seized the opportunity 
and made a movement with the intention of 
securing the cover of a large treea few feet 
from him. He had scarcely taken the first 
step, when with the quickness of lightning 
the formidable beast turned and gathered’ him- 
self for a spring, wttermg at the carne firme, 
the peculiar cry which always precedes, or 
rather accompanies the fatal leap. The young 
man gave himself up for lost; but at that 
instant the sharp report of a rifle rang thro’ 
the woods and the panther, bounding high in 
the air fell struggling within a few feet of 
where he stood spell-bound with fear. 

* There’s an end of that varmint!” exclaim- 
ed the Scout, bursting from a_ thick copse 
uear by, “But take care of yourself, my lad,” 
he shouted, “for the critter is terrible im his 
agonies, and hardly safe when the life is gone.” 

“] have made worse shots in my life than 
that,” continued he as he pointed to a dark spot 
in the forehead of the writhing animal, whence 
the warm blood was fast oozing. “He's a 
wicked thing when his rage is up, and bad as 
a red skin every inch of him. But we have 
no time to waste over lrim. 1 was loath to fire, 
for the report may reach’ the ears of those who 
need but the falling of a Jeaf to rouse thei: 
suspicions.” So saying the Scout carefully 
reloaded his piece and hastened again on the 
pursuit. 

Casting a glance on the expiring panther, 
whose dying eye still gleamed ferociously on 
him, as he passed, young Mayberry followed 
his companion grateful for his late escape, yet 
fearful that the report of the gun might be- 
tray their approach to the savages and thus jeop- 
ardize the life of the captive or at any rate put 
them on their guard and so prevent a surprise. 
REMAINDER NEXT WEFK. 











NEW ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


HE subscriber still continues to manufacture Trusses 

of every description, at his residence, at the old 

stand, opposite 264, No. 305, Washington street, Bi ston, 

entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals can 

see him alone, at any time at the above place. 

Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afforded re- 

lief to three thousand persons, tor the last five years. All 

may rest assured of relief who call and try Trusses of his 

manufacture. He is now confident he can give every indi- 
vidual relief who may call on him. 

QG- The public are cautioned against the many quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more or less, 
that have been offered to the public for the last twenty years 
from different patent manufactories, and now continues to 
wear those of his own manufacture, he is now able to de- 
cide, after examining the rupture, what sort of Truss is 
best to adopt to all the cases that occur; and he has on hand 
as good Trusses, and will furnish any kind of Truss that 
can be had elsewhere. 

J. F. F. mavufactores as many as Twenty different kinds 
of Trusses, among which are all the different kinds similar 
to those that the late Mr, John Beath, of this city, former! 
made, and all others advertised in Boston, together with 
the patent elastic spring Truss, with spring pads ;—T'russes 
without stcel springs—these give relief in all eases of rup- 
ture, and a large portion uce a perfect cure—tbey ean 
be worn day and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; 
umbilical spring Trusses, made in four diferent ways; 
Trusses with ball and socket joints, Trusses for Prolapsus 
Ani, by wearing which, persons troubled with a descent of 
the rectum ean ride on horse back with perfect ease and 
safety. Mr. F. also makes Troxses for Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered in cases where possaries have failed. 
Suspensory Trusses, knee caps and back boards are always 
kept on hand. As a matter of convenience and not of spec- 
ulation, the undersigned will keep on hand the following 
kinds from other manufactories, which they can have if bis 
does not suit them; after a fair trial they can exchange for 
any of them;—Dr. Hull’s; Read's Spiral Truss; Rundel’s 
do.; Salmon’s ball and socket; Sherman's patent; French 
do.; Marsh’s Improved Truss; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone’s Trusses; also Trusses for children of all 
sizes. 

Any kind of Truss repaired at short notice, and made as 
good as when new. 
QG- Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be 
waited upon by Mrs. Foster, at the above place. Mrs. F 
has been engage: in the above business for ten years. 
He likewise informs individuals be will not make their 
complaints known to any one, except when he is permitted 
to refer to them—it being a misfortune, and young persons 
do not want their cases known. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
Boston, Sept. 18, 1844, ly38 





LEAD PIPE, &. 


20 QO LBS. Lead Pipe; 1100 Ibs. German 
; Zinc; 900 lbs. Sheet Lead; 10 Cop- 
per and Iron Pumps, just received and for sale b 
’ FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
April 16. 16 





FAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 
At No. 4, Phienix wittthag, “Water Street, po 
HARD WARE AND SADDLERY GOODS, 
which they offer for sale at the lowest prices for cash 


or pur- 
cha goods to sell again are yespectfully solicited 
to ref a call, as we poll COS camie be purchas- 








ed m Boston. ¥ 
April 16, 1844. 16 
Life Insurance! 
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For the Removal and Permanent C 


blood and general system. 
merous cases of scrofulous affections, diseases of the skin 





aparilla, — 
. * * bg 

all Diseases arising frow an Impure State o 

of the Blood, or Habit of the System. 


HIS medicine is constantly perforuing almost incre 
4) ible cures of diseases arising from lapurkies af te 


It has arrested and cured py. 


theumatie gout, diseased liver, painful enlargement « 
knee, elbow, nad ..oriat jvine, chronic + nr lata 
throat, chronic constitutional disorders, and various 


#8 arising from impure secretions. In this aoe 
tion are strongly concentrated all the valuable medicinal 


properties of Sarsparilla, on which its activity depends 

i with other remedial agents, selected from the 
vegetable kingdom, the whole strength of which is extract. 
ed on an entirely new principle, which has cost many yeary 
of labor and much expense. The great object desired jy 
Sh, poten tly arcony Hithed, in the production of a rem. 

d stessing a controlling power over supposed incur: 

diseases, heretofore unknown in the history of — 


The following letter was addressed to our agents at Bos- 
ton: 


° 


Roxseury, Mass. May 1 
Mrssns. Suirn & Fow re: Rented ee 
great pleasure I send you this certificate of the wonderful 
cure made upon my child by the use of Sands’ 
She had been troubled more or less with hered 
la from her infaney, which at length settled in hier jaws 
where it raged with such violence (her mouth anc lips oh 
extremely sore and very much swollen) that she could gy 
take any nourishment except liquids from a spoon: she soon 
became very much emaciated, and so weak as to |, 


Sar saparilla, 
itary Scrofu- 


he ‘ 
to raise herself without assistance. The jaw tA =— 
to decay, and four pieces, with fourteen or fifteen teeth at 
out, from the effects of this baneful, and as 1 feared, incure- 
ble disease. At this time her condition was dreadful to be- 
hold, and the pain so intense that she was unable to sheey,. 
except a few minutes at atime, She had thken other urep- 


arations of Sarsaparilla, atl otMer medicines recommended 
for Scrofula, but without - good effect, and I had almost 
despaived of seeing my child cured, or even Félleved 
boatheurme and _ detestable disease, when by 
ommendation (for which I shall always feel grate; : 
induced to try Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 1 peek ret Ny de. 
and after she had taken about half of the contents, I oa “ 
decided change for the better. 1 continued the use of the 
Sursaparilla with renewed hope—her health improved yap, 
idly, the foul ulcers in her mouth began to beal—ghe then 
comfortably through the night; and now gentlemen after 
using five bottles, my daughter is entively cured—yes! I 
ean truly say that she is better than she ever was in her life 
aud I attribute her cave WHOLLY to the use of Saxps* 
SARSAPARILLA. ASA F. ONION. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its sv 
perior value and efficacy, see pamphlets, which may be ob. 
tained gratis. 
Prepared and sold, whelesnle and retail, by 
A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
79 Fulton street, N. Y. 
Sold also by J. E. Lapp, Augusta; 8S. Pace & Co. 
Hallowell; C. P. Brancu, Gardiner; and by druggists 
generally throvghout the United States. Price ¢1 per bot- 
tle—Six bottles for $5. 
&{} The public are respectfully requested to remember 
that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilia that has and is constantly 
achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult: class 
of diseases te whieh the human frame is subject, therefoie 
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don’t like the looks of things yonder. See to} AND & INSUR- | t mill, in A 
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ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and twke no other. 


July 6, 1844. 6m28 











Farmers, Attention. 
(NITED STATES HORSE POWER §& THRASH- 
ING MACHINE DEPOT. 


T the old stand in Winthrop Village, Kennebec Co., 

Me., (at the Whitman Shop, so called ,) will be found 
the mest extensive Establishment fir the Manufacture of 
the above named Machines that is foand in any puit o 
the United States. 

The undersigned, having expended much time and money 
in travelling through nearly eve: y Agricultural District in 
the Union, to ascertain the wants of the Farmer in the dil- 
ferent parts of the Country, is now prepared to answer all 


orders fur any of the above named Machines from any pa.t 
of the United States. 
We have now on band about ten thousand dollars worth 


of these Machines, mostly calculated for the Southern Mar- 
ket, but we intend if possible to supply all orders, both 
North and West as wellas South. As it would oceuyp 
much space here to give a description of all the Machines 
made at this shop, we will merely state that our Railway 
Horsepowers are made of any size desired, on our new aud 
improved plan, and WARRANTED. 

We have Thrashers of various kinds with Cast and 
Wrough Iron Cylinders from 20 to 30 inches long,of a s- 
perior quality: Also, Whitman’s new Separator, invent. d 
and patented by Luther Whitman and Ezra Whitman, Jr., 
March 20th, A. D., 1844. This machine is acknowledged 
to be the greatest improvement ever offered to the Far- 
mers in this country. The simplicity of these machines, 
and the rapid and perfect manner in which they operate, 
are what render them so much more valuable than any 
other machine designed for the same purpose. They are 
so constructed that they will thrash and clean the grain 
at the same operation in as rapid a manner as any other 
machines that thrash only. They need only to be seen in 
operation to be appreciated. 

The above me 5 will be for sale at the shop in Win- 
throp, also in the cities of Boston, New York and Balti- 
more, at prices to correspond with the times. 

All letters concerning the above, addressed to Luther 
Whitman, Winthrop, Maine, or Ezra Whitman, Jr., city 
of Baltimore, Md., will receive prompt attention, 

EZRA WHITMAN, Jr., & Co. 
Winthrop, June 4, 1844. 2af 


Cisterns—Cellar Bottoms, Ac. 
6 eH Subscriber would inform the public that he 


builds Cisterns on the most approved plan- 
These cisterns have been much approved by those 
who bave bad them built. They can be built in 
cellars any time of the year: The water, if a 
cleanser is attached,will be sweet and pure fur drink 
ing or cooking. My price is as follows. 

For a Cistern holding 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 
lar per bogshead, I finding cement—for one holding 
less than 20 hogsheads I have ene dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per hogshead. The proprietor finds 
the brick, and it will take about 100 bricks to @ 
hogshead of 100 gallons. 

Those who wish for further information respect- 
ing the use and durability of these Cisterns are ce- 
ferred to S. P. Benson Esq, Capt. S. Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C.C. Builey and Mr. 





“} Raymond of Bath. John Means,Esq, Wm.Huat, Esg 


Silas Leonard, Exq. and others of Augusta. He 
also lays Cellar Bottoms in cement, whieh are wa- 
ter proof. Price 50 cents per square yard, An 
one desirous of obtaining a fountain of pure, sol 
water, or a dry and rat proof cellar bottom, may ap- 
ply to G. A. BLAKE of Augusta, and it shali be 
done at short notice. 


Augtista Nov. 1843. ’ 


Grinies’ Smut Machines. 
HE «abseriber continues the manofactore of these 
Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1.G. Jonnsor, 
in Ane ta. He has sold, within the last wwelve 
months, one hundred, [7 4ll of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £9 Persons desirous of testing 
the utility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and return them if dissatisfied. 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as follows: 

“Mer. Evrror:—Among the ‘thousand and one’, 
pateat mathines offered for sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my attention han been called, 
which is no humbug ; 1 llode to ‘ Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine.” Hav one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I advisedly, when I ray, that if 
properly set up, itis a perfect cure for smutty grain. 
t combines in itself three of the most important quali. 
ties for ine, namely,—simplicity of construc- 
ity of material, and compactnere of form. 
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Patent Mill Dogs. 
Beye bec Sy mocha oe 
ine one of these machines im operation. 
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